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INTRODUCTION 


Much work of recent years has established the importance of mother- 
child separation as a factor affecting child development (for a review of the 
literature see Bowlby (3) ). Its effects have been under study by the Tavistock 
Separation Research Unit since 1948. A study by Robertson, Ainsworth, and 
Bowlby on the behavioural responses to be observed when young children 
are removed from their mothers and placed with strange people had advanced 
a number of generalizations regarding the common responses that occur in 
these circumstances and how to study them. Preliminary reports of their 
findings are to be found in a number of publications (Robertson and Bowlby 
(15), Bowlby (4, 5), Robertston (12, 13, 14), Ainsworth and Bowlby (r) ), 
though the full presentation of their findings is still in course of preparation. 
Thus there was already available a considerable body of data and hypotheses 
in regard to the problems to be studied. However, none of the data was in 
quantitative form and the hypotheses had all been advanced very tentatively. 
Furthermore, in the present study ho spec ific hypothese s from the se previous 
studies were stated or tested, and while the author was greatly helped by the 
general background and orientation of their work, he was influenced to a 
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much lesser extent by their actual findings. We will indicate later how these 
previous findings do, in fact, anticipate many of the results reported here. 

Of equal importance in guiding our work were the writings and teachings 
of Dorothy Burlingham, Anna Freud (6, 7), and their colleagues. We shall 
later indicate again how the findings of these authors anticipate those reported 
here. 

The present study is essentially a pilot study. By this we mean that it goes 
one step further than sheer exploration and is being followed by a somewhat 
larger and more systematic project. 

We chose for the pilot study two different kinds of separation environ- 
ment—residential nurseries and day nurseries—and studied groups of children 
in each setting. Our main aims during this stage of the project were as fol- 
lows. First, we wished to get some general experience with the research set- 
tings being used. Secondly, we wanted to develop and to some extent test the 
methods reported here. Finally, we concerned ourselves with the search for 
significant relations between the variables being studied. Significance is here 
used both in the statistical and in the theoretical sense. We hoped on the basis 
of such significant associations to formulate clear hypotheses. 

It is important to note that the emphasis of this study is on group com- 
parisons. Even though comparisons were made in the context of global 
familiarity with each individual child, lack of space has forced us to postpone 
the clinical description of certain individual children until a later date. 

The variables of concern can be grouped in terms of certain general areas. 
We were interested in how the separated two-year-old child relates to his 
parents (this, both when the parent is absent and when the parent visits). We 
also wanted to study how the separate *d child relates to the human beings in 
the nursery setting. Then we were interested in how certain separation te 
ences affect the development of such things as sphincter control. Although 
we undoubtedly had certain expectations about the relation of these variables 
to each other, they were not explicitly formulated, and as far as possible we 
planned to leave this type of conceptualization until the end of the study. 


DESIGN OF STUDY 


It has long been recognize -d that a fruitful approach to the further clarifica- 
tion of the nature of a variable is to think of it as running along a dimension 
and then to proceed to explore two or more points along this dimension. We 
were interested, therefore, in studying the effect of differing degrees of separa- 
tion. That is, we wanted to be able to say that these effects, and especially any 
differences between the groups, are probably not simply due to general child 
development or to the fact that we observed and tested a certain group of 
children. 

Part of the work done by Robertson (12) had been carried out in Resi- 
dential Nurseries. These Nurseries provide complete care of the child and so 
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take over all the day-to-day duties normally undertaken by parents. The Day 
Nurseries, on the other hand, only supplement the care of the parents by 
being responsible for the child for a period of about eight hours each day. 
These children have their breakfast, lunch, and tea at the Nursery, but then 
return to their parents at about five o'clock. 

In terms of time a Residential Nursery child experiences more separation 
than a Day Nursery child; thus, the primary set of comparisons will be 
between the two groups. It is, of course, possible to compare the two groups 
at several different time intervals after A first day of separation. Another 
type of comparison is to study the changes from one time period to another 
within each of the groups, but, because of the small numbers, this type of 
comparison has been made very sparingly 

The design is diagrammed bel 


ow; the arrows indicate the major com- 
parisons made. 


TIME PERIODS (in days) 
Total 
I-2 3-5 67 8-9 10-12 13-14 15-16 17-19 Time Span 
Day Children 


Residential 
Children 


In order to make comparisons possible we attempted to standardize the 
criteria for selecting the children to be included in each of the two groups; 
articulars of these are given later. These criteria required that contact should 
E made with the child in the home before the separation. Once the child 
entered the Nursery (and we made a special effort to observe the first hours 
of separation from the parents), he was observed every day in the Nursery 
setting for about an hour and usually by both the Observers engaged in this 
study. We had hoped to have each of the children observed by both 
Observers, but this was not always possible. A table of the extent of the 
actual observations made is available (see Heinicke (10) ). 

In addition to the daily observations of the child in the Nursery, the 
children in each of the groups were tested with doll play fantasy methods at 
certain intervals. An attempt was made to administer the first doll play session 
on the sth day, the second on the 8th day, the third on the 11th day, the fourth 
on the 21st day, the fifth on the 24th day, and the sixth on the 27th day. It 
can be seen from this that there were two major periods of testing, one in the 
first ten days and the other during the fourth week of separation. It was hoped 
thus to have three samples of doll play behaviour in each of two major 
periods, one in the very beginning and the other some three to four weeks 
after the initial separation. As it turned out, it was only possible to get the first 
three sessions and the first of the second three sessions on each of the children. 
The actual testing dates will be presented later. It can be seen, however, that 
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within this design comparisons between the two groups can be made at 
various intervals of time. 

In summary, the design enabled us to compare the two groups of 
children in terms both of their everyday behaviour in the Nursery and of 
their doll play activity at various points in time after the initial separation 
from the parents. 


THE NATURE OF THE SAMPLE 
CRITERIA FOR SELECTING THE CHILDREN 


Five criteria were used in selecting the children. It was hoped that by thus 
limiting the nature of the population a certain degree of homogeneity would 
be achieved. Although cases not falling into these limits are of interest, it was 
clear that to include all the variety of separation experiences would be too 
ambitious in a first project. 

The five criteria chosen for the selection of the children were: 


. that the child had had no previous separations of more than three days; 

. that he fell within the age limits of 15-30 months; 

. that he did not enter the Nursery with a sibling; 

. that he was living with both his mother and father at the time; and 

. that there were no obvious indications that he was being rejected by the 
parents by being placed in the Nursery. 


Although many other variables are of importance in relation to the pheno- 
mena here studied, it was hoped that these others would tend to randomize 
and thus would not be systematically different for the two groups under 
comparison, 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMPLE: BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

Of the five criteria listed above, it was possible to satisfy those involving 
previous separations, presence of sibling, and the intactness of the family. As 
for the question of age, it transpired that the mean age for the Residential 
children was 22-0 months and that for the Day children 22:7 months. The 
respective ranges in the ages are 16-26 months and 16-27 months. As regards 
signs of rejection on the part of the parents, this is more difficult to judge, and 
we will therefore report the results more fully in a later section. Suffice it to 
say here that the two groups did not seem to differ in this respect (see 
page 160). 

Certain other indices can be used in considering the comparability of the 
samples. There were no differences between the two groups in respect of the 
sex of the children. The Residential group contained three girls and three 
boys and the Day group contained three girls and four boys. 

In terms of the kenily income of the two groups, the median income for 
both groups was approximately £9 per week. The ranges here are £6-{ 12 
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for the Day children and £6-£15 for the Residential children. Since in two 
cases the figures had to be estimated these results should be considered only 
approximate. It seems safe to conclude, however, that the two groups did not 
differ appreciably in terms of income. 

As regards the occupations of the fathers, this again is approximate. 
Eleven of the thirteen fathers were either manual workers or foremen, c.g. 
some were railway workers and one wasa building foreman. The two remain- 
ing fathers had both had a university education; one worked at a chemical 
engineering firm and the other was still studying at a university. As both 
these fathers belong in the Residential group there isa slight bias in favour of a 
higher social class in the Residential sample, but since neither of these two men 
was receiving an appreciable salary it did not affect the median income. 

As regards nationality, the data are unfortunately also somewhat impre- 
cise. In the case of the Day children, all the mothers were either English or 
Irish. For the Residential children, five of the mothers were British born, and 
one was born in Tunisia. In both samples English was spoken in all the homes 
from birth, and all the children except two were born and had lived in Eng- 
land all their lives. One of these children was born in Canada and the other 
was born in Israel but had lived most of her life in England. 

No data are available on the religious affiliations of the various families. 

Most important, of course, are the reasons that prompted parents to place 
the child in the two kinds of Nursery. As regards the Day children the reason 
in all cases was that the mothers had to work in order to supplement the 
earnings of the family, and it should be noted that the County Officials who 
admit the children to the Nurseries try to ensure that there is, in fact, a good 
reason for the mother working. 

Similarly, for the Residential children, the County Officials again attempt 
as far as possible to pe rsuade the parents to use other facilities than the Nur- 
sery. The reasons for separation in this group were that in four cases the 
mother was going into confinement, in one case the mother was sick and had 
to go to hospital, and in one case the parents wished to take a short holiday. 
Undoubtedly, the most important fact here is that four of the Residential 
children were separated because their mothers were about to have another 
child. We will discuss the significance of this in a later section. 


THE NATURE OF THE NURSERIES 


The sample of Residential children was drawn from three Residential 
Nurseries, and it is important to note that we are not studying the effects on 
children who are in one particular Nursery. Though in some respects differ- 
ent, the general atmosphere and routine of these Nurseries was very similar. 
Apart from the usual routines of feeding, toileting, and rest (usually near the 
middle of the day), the children had ample opportunity for free pl: ay cither 
in large rooms or outdoors in a garden. Each child belonged to a definite 
group of children and was cared for by a limited number of nurses. It was 
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thus possible for each child to form attachments both to the nurses and to the 
children in his own particular group. 

The Day children were drawn ion three different departments (rooms) 
of one Day Nursery. Once again we stress the three rooms because the likeli- 
hood that a child’s behaviour is solely due to the effect of a particular Nursery 
environment is thereby lessened. In most respects, however, the atmosphere 
of these rooms was very similar, not only to each other but also to the setting 
of the Residential Nurseries. The child is brought to the Nursery some time 
between 8.00 a.m. and 8.30 a.m. He has his breakfast, lunch, and tea there. 
As in the Residential Nursery, the children take a nap at noon and have 
slenty of free play both indoors and outdoors. The main difference, of course, 
ies in the fact that the child goes home at 5 o'clock. 

In anticipation of one of our findings, it should be noted that the style of 
nursing in te two types of Nursery did not seem to differ greatly. The main 
finding here was that the Nurses in the Residential Nursery spend a greater 
portion of their time on the routine care of the child (feeding, toileting, etc.). 

In relation to the above, we might also wonder whether the Observers 
behaved differently in the two Nurseries. Again the findings presented in a 
later section (see page 119), seem to indicate that this was not the case. 

Another query arises from the common observation that children behave 
differently at different times of the day. Any particular child was usually 
observed both in the morning and the afternoon. Some children were pre- 
dominantly observed either in the morning or in the afternoon. Analysis of 
the actual times observed did not reveal a bias in favour of the morning or 
the afternoon in cither of the two groups. 


DESCRIPTION OF METHODS USED 


In this section we shall briefly describe the methods used in the study and 
the situations in which we used them. A fuller description will be found else- 
where (see Heinicke (10) ). The system of categories to be described below 
was used both in the Everyday Nursery Situation and in a special Doll Play 
Situation. It was thought that the child might well behave differently in these 
two situations and that these differences and/or similarities would be of 
interest. 

In addition to describing the category system and its application in the 
two settings, we shall in this section also briefly describe how material from 
the parents was obtained. 


THE CATEGORIES: A DEFINITION 


The purpose of these categories was to enable us to obtain a sample of the 
child’s behaviour in a fairly reliable way. By accumulating a sufficient sample 
of these categorizations on one child we hoped to be able to make certain 
statements about that child’s total behaviour. 
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The general nature of the categories is similar to a system evolved by 
R. F. Bales at Harvard University (2, 8). The continuity of behaviour is 
thought of in terms of a series of acts, each of which has one aspect or more. 
In the system being defined here, we decided to try to score six aspects of 
each act. These are: the Agent of Action; the Object of Action; the General 
Relation; the Specific Relation: the Mode of Expression; and the Intensity 
of Action. It can readily be seen that the number of ways of classifying be- 
haviour are almost unlimited. Yet, our experience with Dr. Bales’s system 
and with similar systems of our own led us to believe that this six-fold break- 
down would be useful in our study. We shall describe the categories by deal- 
ing with each of these aspects. 


The Agent of Action 


The initiator of the action. Of first importance among these agents was 


the child being observed. 
The Object of Action 


The recipient of the action. The designations here were the same as those 
for the Agent, but it should be noted that the variety was greater. Thus, an 
Object can be anything from a toy to parts of the body and may be either 
present to the child or absent. 


The General Relations Categories 


To provide a general framework for the conceptualization we decided 
first to delineate certain general types of interaction in which we are inter- 
ested. Since an important part of the study concerns the mother-child rela- 
tionship, we decided to differentiate certain kinds of mother roles and certain 
kinds of child roles. The mother figure can satisfy the child’s needs, she can 
restrict them, she can attempt to channel them, and finally she can punish the 
child if he fails to live up to her demands. The child may attempt to seek 
satisfaction from the mother in a variety of ways, may avoid her, or may be 
actively hostile in his relationship with her. Although this kind of repre- 
sentation is extremely pomampees:. Fa the actual number of combinations 
that are possible with these categories will be found to represent some, at 
least, of the complexities inherent in interaction. 

The categories referring to General Relations are given below in outline 
form: 


Nurturance. The primary motive of the agent is to satisfy the needs of the 
object. 
Succourance. The primary motive of the agent is to seck satisfaction from the 
object. 


Restrictive demands, The primary motive of the agent is to restrict the need- 
satisfaction attempts of the object. 
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Achievement demands. The primary motive of the agent is to channel the ways 
in which the object will satisfy his needs. 

Techniques of control. The agent uses various techniques to ensure conformance 
of object to desired demands. 


Hostility. The primary motive of the agent is actively to injure the object. 


Avoidance. The primary motive of the agent is to avoid relating to the object. 


No Inferable Relation. In those instances in which it is impossible to score one 
of the above General Relations the Observer simple noted whether the child 
was Active or Inactive. 


The Specific Relations Categories 
In the following paragraphs we shall define the General Relations cate- 


gories in terms of the more Specific categories (Relations) subsumed under 
them. . 


Nurturance. Under the General Relations category of Nurturance we con- 
ceive of two main kinds of specific category. These describe the provision of 
care and the provision of a positive relationship. Under care-taking we 
differentiated feeding, toileting, clothing, etc.; these activities involve the 
routine non-demanding type of care. 

The provision of positive relationships is also thought of as a nurturant 
type of activity and on the whole we have thought of it in terms of varying 
degrees of cathexis or affection involved. The two categories here are: 


Agent gives attention. Any activity on the part of an agent that is designed to 
pay attention to the object, to help him in a certain way, to devote time to 
lim, or to give him certain things. 


Agent gives affection to object. In contrast to the above this is thought of as a 
more heavily cathected type of activity and involves such things as picking 
up, hugging, kissing, and saying especially endearing things. It also involves 
giving sympathy and protection. 


Succourance. As in the case of the General Relations category Nurturance, the 
specific categories under Succourance are organized under two main divi- 
sions: the Seeking of Care-Taking and the Seeking of Positive Relations. 
Seeking care involves such things as secking to be fed, seeking to be toileted, 
etc. However, as it turned out, the seeking activities of the children most 
frequently fell into one of the specific Secking Positive Relations categories 
listed below. 


Agent watches object. This cate gory is difficult to place since it is not strictly 
a seeking relation type of activity, but it seemed to fit in best here. 

Agent seeks to be near object. The agent here simply stands or sits near an object 
and this seems to be sufficient to satisfy the agent. 
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Agent follows object visually. This involves such things as the child carefully 
watching the entrance and movements of a person. 

Agent follows object physically. This category describes the actions whereby 
the agent follows a person around. 

Agent seeks attention from object. This again is the seeking aspect of the cate- 
gory designated as Gives Attention in the above paragraph. It may be seeking 
certain material goods, seeking help, or simply seeking to be observed. 
Agent seeks affection from object. Again this is the seeking aspect of the Giving 
Affection category defined above. 

Agent seeks to regain object. Although this is usually a form of secking affec- 
tion, we placed this activity into a special category, since the focus of the 
research is on the reactions of the child to separation. It involved all those 
activities motivated by the desire to bring back the lost object. This activity 
may take several forms. The child may cry for his mother or father (Regain 
Cry Father and Mother). Or the child may simply say something like: “I want 
my Mummy.” Or the child may indicate in a 3 hae non-vocal manner 
that he is trying to regain contact with a person. In contrast to the first 
example the last two illustrations are referred to as Regain Non-Cry. 


We tend to think of the above six categories as lying along a dimension of 
increasing interpersonal involvement or increasing cathexis; that is, we think 
of Watching as involving less cathexis towards the object than Seeking 
Affection. 

Certain other activities typically seen in children of this age can be thought 
of as a form of seeking ee | sr The following categories were listed here: 
Agent sucks such objects as his thumb, his blanket, etc. 

Agent rubs such objects as his genitals, his lips, etc. 
Agent messes such objects as his faeces, his food, etc. 


Restrictive Demands. The specific possibilities under Restrictive Demands are 
very varied and for the most part the nature of the restrictive demands was 
simply written out. Some of the restrictions that are rather frequent are: 
restricting sex play, restricting messing, restricting hostility, restricting 
movements. Some examples may be useful here: 

Nurse Peggy picked Paul up when he started to “play with himself”. Nurse 


une told Robert to stop playing with his food. Nurse Peggy stopped Richard 
4 ae ying Bsy stoppe 
from climbing over his 


Achievement Demands. The possibilities under Achievement Demands are 
again very varied and the procedure is the same as that for the Restrictive 
Demands. These types of demand are most likely to occur in relation to eat- 
ing, table manners, toileting, cleanliness, and aggression. Again examples are 
given: 

Nurse Joan showed Mary how to use her knife. 
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Carol urged her doll to make a big “lumpf”’. Nurse Peggy encouraged Barry 
to hit June back. 


Although Reaction to Demands does not really fit here, it is difficult to 
know where they should be discussed. This difficulty may well be due to the 
fact that this category, which always implies a previous demand, is really at a 
slightly different level of abstraction. The other categories are seen more 
strictly from the agent’s point of view and do not imply any specific context. 
The two categories here are: 

Agent resists demands of object. For example, Carol went all stiff when Nurse 
Peggy tried to put her on the toilet. 


Agent complies with demand of object. For example, Carol ate her pudding 
after Nurse Mary had asked her to “eat up” 


Techniques of Control. We think in general of two kinds of Technique of 
Control, the positive and the negative. Under positive control such things as 
giving rewards and praising the child seem to be the best examples. The more 
negative type of control involves such things as physical punishment, isola- 
tion, and deprivation of privileges. These categories are again more fully 
described elsewhere (see Heinicke (10) ). 


Hostility. In order to be able to differentiate various types of Hostility, three 
specific categories relating to the nature of the hostile act were defined. 
These are: 
The agent is hostile in order to deprive the object of something desirable. 
The agent is hostile in order to retaliate for hostility initiated by the object. 
Example: Carol hit Patsy back after the latter had hit her on the head. 
The agent is hostile to the object because he is jealous of the object. 
Avoidance. Although several specific categories were initially differentiated 
under the general category of Avoidance, it was found that only the general 
avoidance reaction was usefully scored. This in general simply involved get- 
ting out of the way of an object. 
No Inferable Relation. Two alternatives only were scored under the general 
category of No Inferable Relation. The agent was either Active or Inactive: 
The agent is active. This includes such things as playing, moving about, and 
various ways of expression without indicating any of the above relations. 
The agent is inactive. This was scored when there was no observable activity. 
The Mode of Expression 

This refers to the way or manner in which the agent forms a relation. 
Given a certain motive, in what form does it express itself? No specific 


categories were formulated under the general heading of Mode of Expres- 
sion. Furthermore, we feel that it would not be appropriate to do so now. We 
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did, in fact, record all words and vocalizations of the child and concentrated 
as well on certain modes of expression. For example, we carefully noted the 
forms of hostility used and especially in this relation any evidence of biting. 
We also made special note of the occurrence of any crying behaviour. We 
will return to the problem of mode in discussing the impressions that were 
recorded after each observation period. 


Intensity of Expression 

This refers to the quantitative or force aspect of the action. Intensity could 
only be scored easily in relation to two kinds of activity. In reference to 
hostility they were: 
Mild forms of hostility. This included such things as scolding, slight hitting, 
nudging, etc. 


Severe hostility, on the other hand, included such things as hitting someone 
hard, biting hard, throwing with great vehemence, etc. 


In reference to crying we also differentiated two degrees, mild or severe. 
Mild crying included such things as whimpering and rather soft types of 
crying. 

Severe crying included such things as screaming and loud outcries. 


THE USE OF THE CATEGORIES IN THE EVERYDAY NURSERY SETTING 


The categories were used primarily to observe the child’s behaviour in the 
Everyday Nursery Setting. By the Nursery setting we mean such situations 
as free play, toileting, feeding, and going to bed. After observing a particular 
child rather extensively during the first few days, certain specific periods of 
observation were selected. An attempt was made to sample a variety of 
situations, and especially to make observations both during the morning and 
the afternoon. In the fuller version (see Heinicke (10) ) the reader will find 
the actual number of minutes each of the two Observers observed each child 
on various days of the separation. 

As the Observer entered the room he noted the child’s initial reaction to 
his presence. This reaction was scored, and the Observer noted the place in 
the Nursery where the observation was taking place, the names of the people 
present, and the general nature of the activity then going on in the room. The 
Observer also noted the time of starting the observations and thereafter 
recorded the time when there was an interruption in the observation or when 
an activity continued unchanged for more than one minute (see below). 

The Agent, Object, Specific Relation, Mode of Expression, and Intensity 
were recorded for each act in the appropriate place on the sheet. The General 
Relation was not noted unless the Specific Relation could not be scored. 

A Unit of Action was defined as ending whenever one of the following 
changed: the Agent, Object, Relation, Mode of Expression, or Intensity. If 
an activity remained the same for longer than half a minute the Observer 
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noted the time of beginning this activity and the time of ending. On the basis 
of initial explorations it was decided to assign one unit to every 30 seconds of 
a continuous activity. This 15 because on the average about 2 units were 
scored every minute. 

In order to provide some concrete illustration of the procedure, one 
example is given below: 


EXAMPLE OF SCORING IN THE EVERYDAY NURSERY SETTING—DAY CHILD 


Kate (K) Observer (CH) March 28th 
Nurse Mary present; 15 children; free play with various toys 
Agent Object Specific Re lation Mode Intensity 


Enters 
CH Watches 
CH Seeks to be Near 
CH Seeks Attention 
CH Seeks to be Near 
Nurse Mary Watches 
CH Seeks to be Near 
K Gives Attention 
Chair Activity Moves 
Barry K Hostility deprives Mild 
of chair 
K Barry Hostility Pulls Mild 
retaliates back 
K Nurse Mary Seeks Affection Cry Mild 
Nurse Mary K Gives Affection 
9°45 K CH Seeks to be Near 
to 


9°47 


Clinical Impressions 


At the end of each period of observation the Observer dictated a series of 
clinical impressions into a dictaphone. The idea was to note any special 
forms of behaviour, as well as to try to integrate the observations in some 
more global way. Special emphasis was put on the nature of any fantasies the 
child seemed to be acting out in his play. It will have been noted that in order 
to score the relation categories a considerable degree of inference is necessary. 
Though this will be criticized by some, others will feel that the level of in- 
ference is not deep enough. In these impressions, therefore, we noted our 
ideas about the nature of the deeper fantasies that the child might be acting 
out and that might or might not have been scorable in terms of the relation 
categories. For example, the child may approach a male adult already known 
to him and say in a rather friendly way, “I shoot you.” It seems to us that the 
child is on one level making a positive approach to the adult. This can be 
scored in terms of the relation categories as Seeking Attention. But obviously 
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there is more to it than that. Whenever we felt that there was some fantasy 
content in the behaviour, and especially if it tended to persist, we not 
only made notes of it during the scoring but elaborated these ideas in the 
impressions. 


Relation to Observer 


Another feature of the system and the procedure is the study of the way in 
which the child relates to the Observer. We have already mentioned that the 
Observer carefully records the reaction of the child when he or she enters the 
room. The same holds for the departure. Furthermore, we score and note in 
a clinical way all the interactions between the child and the Observer. For 
various reasons we have decided that the most practical general role of the 
Observer is a fairly neutral one; a colleague has expressed this in terms of the 
concept of “friendly furniture’. That is, the Observer does not take care of 
the child or pick him up for long periods of time. On the other hand, he 
protects the child from danger if necessary and reacts in a neutral friendly 
way to the child’s approaches. This role gives the Observer an opportunity to 
study fairly objectively the kinds of relation the child seems to be demanding, 
and at the same time avoids the rejection which the child is likely to feel if 
the Observer completely avoids any interaction. 


Reliability of Observation Categories 


We wanted to ensure so far as possible that the subjective bias of any one 
Observer did not influence the results to be analysed. One method of dealing 
with this problem is to see that every child is observed by two different 
Observers, and so far as possible both Observers did observe each child each 
day. Because of the pilot nature of this work, however, this was not always 
possible, and thus two children in the Day Nursery group were observed only 
by the author (hereafter referred to as Observer CH). The other children 
were observed by both Observers; this fact provides some check on the effect 
of the subjective bias of any one Observer. 

A more formal check of the reliability of the observation categories was 
made as well. At the beginning of the project and before any case was form- 
ally studied, the two Observers observed some children together and then 
discussed the general nature of the categories and the method of observation 
very thoroughly. This was a period of definition and training. Once an 
adequate level of confidence had been attained, a more systematic check on 
the reliability of the categories was started. This consisted of a series of nine 
sessions during which the two Observers categorized the behaviour of a 
child simultaneously. These nine sessions stretched over a period of seven 
months, and altogether 360 units of behaviour were scored in this fashion. At 
the end of the first and fifth session the two Observers briefly discussed their 
categorizing, but the observations were not systematically analysed at this 
time. 
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In order to assess the degree of agreement between the two sets of scores, 
the following formula was employed: 


Per cent of Two times the number of agreements 
agreement Total for Observer CH plus Total for Observer EB 


The protocols were first scored by counting the number of agreements, the 
bn of disagreements, and the number of units scored by one Observer 
and not by the other. A unit was scored as an agreement if the Agent, Object, 
Relation, and Intensity were scored in the same way by the two Observers. 
If this failed to hold, the unit was scored as a.disagreement. If the unit 
appeared in Observer CH’s protocol and not in Observer EB’s protocol it 
was scored an extra score, and vice versa. It can be seen from the nature of the 
formula that the errors and extras are, in fact, treated in the same way as the 
actual disagreements. The median value for the series of percentages of 
agreement computed for the nine sessions turns out to be 0-70, while the 
mean value was 0-71. The values ranged from 0-61 to 0°81. If we now com- 
pute the percentage of agreement in terms of the following formula: 


Per cent of Number of agreements 


agreement Number of agreements plus number of disagreements 


it turns out that the median as well as the mean value is 0-92 and that the 
values range from 0°86 to 1-00. 

The question now becomes one of determining whether the number of 
extras, which for the two Observers were respectively 79 and 74, differ in any 
way systematically even though they do not differ in terms of the total 
number. That is, although Observers CH and EB scored approximately the 
same number of units not scored by the other, it may be that one Observer 
was consistently leaving out a certain category and/or scoring another one to 
excess. We thus tabulated these “‘extras’’ and found that Observer EB did, in 
fact, score more units in the category Watching. That is, while Observer CH 
scored only 18 per cent of his “extra” units in the category Watching, 
Observer EB scored 45 per cent of her “extra” scores in this category. 
There were, however, no other systematic biases in these “extra” scores. It 
was then decided to determine if the same trend could be seen in the nature 
of the disagreements observed in the scoring of reliability. It turned out that, 
here again, if the scores involved for each of the Observers in the so-called 
disagreements were tabulated, Observer EB scored more units in the category 
Watching. Again there were no other systematic differences to be seen in the 
results of this analysis. 

Finally, it was decided to see what the effect of this bias would be on 
composite profiles as scored by the two Observers. Since for the most of the 
children the two Observers observed the same child, it was possible to com- 
pare the scores derived from Observer CH’s observations on one day with 
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those scored by Observer EB on the same or following day. Comparisons of 
this sort could be made for each of the thirteen children at varying times dur- 
ing their stay in the nursery. Thus we have a sample of each of the two 
Observers’ scoring of the same child at a given time. All these sub-samples on 
the children were added together to make the two composite profiles seen in 


Table 1. 


TABLE | SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ACTIVITY SCORED IN 
CERTAIN CATEGORIES BY OBSERVERS CH AND EB 


Scoring of Scoring of 
Categories Observer CH Observer EB 

Total Regain 13°6 1§%3 
Total Watching 4°7 13°7 
Total Seeks to be Near 89 9:2 
Total Seeks Attention 9°4 9°3 
Total Seeks Affection 31 32 
Total Following 33 1°3 
Total Gives Positive Relations 13°7 8-6 
Total Reaction to Demands of Nurse 4°9 ‘I 
Total Autoerotism 99 6°2 
Total Hostility 10°! 74 
Total Non-inferable Relation 18+4 20°7 

100°0 100°0 


The categories in Table 1 have been listed in a manner analogous to the 
presentation of results. Inspection of this Table reveals that the largest differ- 
ence between the two Observers is again for the category of Watching. We 
must conclude, therefore, that this category was not as reliably scored as the 
other categories. 


THE USE OF THE CATEGORIES IN THE DOLL PLAY SITUATION 


Although primarily used to observe the child’s behaviour in the Every- 
day Nursery Setting, the categories were also used to score part of the child’s 
behaviour in a special Doll Play Situation. Before indicating how this was 
done, it is necessary to digress in order to describe the Doll Play Situation. 


The Doll Play Equipment 

The child is encouraged to play in a special private room in which a doll’s 
house and a doll family have been arranged on the floor. The set of toys used 
is very similar to ones employed by R. R. Sears in previous research. (For a 
description and a picture of this set see P. S. Sears (16).) The set consists of 
small doll furniture and the standard doll family of a father, mother, boy, girl, 
and baby. The dolls are made of pipe-cleaners wrapped with string and 
dressed in colourful clothes. This clothing cannot be taken off without force. 
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The furniture in the doll’s house is selected to represent a parent’s bedroom, 
living-room, bathroom, kitchen, and a child’s bedroom. 

Two differences between the set used by P. S. Sears (16) and the one used 
here should be noted. We decided not to use the usual wall structure, and all 
furniture designed with covers or doors that could be opened and closed was 
not nailed shut. R. R. Sears (17) had previously noted that more complicated 
equipment results in more exploratory activity. Since R. R. Sears was 
primarily interested in eliciting play with the family of dolls, he used a set 
that minimized exploratory ee organizational activity. Initial work with 
two-year-olds indicated that the range of play was not nearly as great as in 
four- or five-year-olds. In order to maximize the range, and because of the 
pilot nature of our work, we removed the walls and used the furniture that 
could be opened and devel: namely the kitchen sink, the stove, the small 

wardrobe, the large wardrobe, the dressing- table, and the toilet. 


Administering the Doll Play Situation 


Before taking a particular child to the doll play room he was carefully 
observed in the Nursery Setting, using the observation categories. By this 
time the Observer had had previous contact with the child, and the child on 
the whole tended to treat him or her as part of the environment. Even so, 
careful consideration was given to the question of whether or not this was a 
good time to take the child to the doll play. 

On the way to the doll play room where the equipment had already been 
set up, the Observer usually said something like: “Now, we have some 
people, and the people live in the house. They’re little dollies, and we play 
with them any way we like.” Once in the room the Observer settled on the 
floor with the child, and if necessary attempted to interest the child in the 
equipment. Usually the child immediately started to play with the things and 
took an interest in them. An attempt was made at the beginning of the first 
session to have the child identify the dolls. The Observer simply picked up 
the baby and said, “Who is that?” Then the question was repeated about the 
girl, the boy, the mother, and the father. If there were any dolls that the child 
was unable to identify then the Observer told the child which was which. 
This prompting was done to standardize the nature of the stimuli as much as 
possible. At the same time the Observer noted any distortions or changes in 
the way in which the dolls were identified during the various sessions. 

Following the identification procedure, the Observer, if necessary, 
encouraged the child to play with the equipment, and then sat a little apart 
and recorded the activity of the child, using the modified category system 
described below. Throughout the session the Observer remained fairly well 
out of the situation and only interacted with the child when the latter initiated 
it. That is, we were again attempting to enact the role of “friendly furniture” 
On the whole we found this worked very well, and the child seemed to be 
little concerned by the fact that we were writing on a pad of paper. 
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Aside from the scoring, which will be discussed below, special note was 
made of the following things: the time the play started and when it ended, 
the way in which the child related to the Observer, any excretory activity 
(e.g. wetting or bowel movements), signs of anxiety, and any desire on the 
part of the child to leave the session. When the time was up we noted how 
the child reacted to being asked to leave and how he separated from the 
Observer once he had been taken back to the Nursery. Finally, as we had 
done before the session, we again observed the child for a certain period of 
time after the session. 

It will not be surprising that the clinical impressions that we mentioned 
in relation to the observations in the Nursery played an even more prominent 
role in relation to the doll play sessions. Not only did we record the things 
noted above, but we also noted any fantasies that the child seemed to be 
acting out during the play. These kinds of inference are not unlike the kind 
of inference made by the child therapist. 

Before describing the way in which the doll play protocols were scored, 
we should like to indicate briefly how the Doll Play Situation differs from 
the Everyday Nursery Situation. First, the stimuli are of a more standard 
nature; the role of the tester, the nature of the materials, and even the hour 
and the moment are relatively controlled. Secondly, the situation is a private 
one with all ite attendant implications. Thirdly, the situation is a permissive 


one in the sense that it gives the child greater freedom of expression. Fourthly, 
the test materials tend to be of an ambiguous sort. As a result the situation 
tends to elicit the fantasy expressions of the child. The Doll Play Situation, 
like other projective situations, thus provides the child with an opportunity 
to show responses, including those to separation, which the normal environ- 
ment and/or the processes of defence do not always permit. 


Scoring the Doll Play Protocols 

The scoring scheme employed in the doll play is a derivative of the one 
already described for scoring the behaviour of the child in the Nursery 
Setting. Certain differences, however, must be noted. First of all, we noticed 
that two-year-old children seldom express interaction between dolls or 
between dolls and furniture. The agent in this case is therefore almost always 
the child. It is therefore unnecessary to continue writing this down. Further- 
more, although the same categories were used, certain others were added, 
both because they seemed to occur frequently and also because they were of 
theoretical interest. Thus, we noted all the following types of behaviour: The 
child takes things in and out of objects; for example, he takes the baby in and out 
of the large wardrobe. The child opens and closes a piece of doll’s furniture; 
for example, he opens and closes the large wardrobe. The child examines an 
object; for example, he carefully scrutinizes the nature of the large wardrobe. 
Then there was a category called shaking; a good example would be picking 
up the large wardrobe and shaking it vigorously to see if anything would 
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rattle. Also it was possible later to categorize certain kinds of activity 
described briefly as water play. This involved manipulation of the toy faucets 
or such things as putting objects into water containers and washing them. 

Although the Intensity of each item of doll play was scored in the same 
way as for the behaviour in the Nursery Setting, we tended to write the Mode 
out in much greater detail. This fits in with the more clinical approach 
adopted towards the doll play behaviour. Thus, whenever the child seemed 
to be acting out a particular fantasy we tried, if possible, to describe it con- 
currently. On the other hand, the scoring scheme resulted in a more system- 
atic organization and especially made it possible to analyse the material later 
in terms of Objects, Relations, and Units of behaviour. It thus represents a 
compromise between a rigorous scoring system and a complete verbal 
description. An example of this scoring is given below. 


Reliability of the Doll Play 


For various reasons the checks on the reliability of the categories as 
used in the Doll Play Situation are not as adequate as those made in relation to 
their use in the Everyday Nursery Setting. We have had therefore to place 
more reliance on previous reliability assessments in which the author took 
part. 

In reference to the two kinds of reliability safeguard mentioned in con- 
nection with the reliability of the observation categories in the Everyday 
Nursery Setting, it was not possible to have an equal number of children 
tested by the two Observers. Not until the latter part of the study, by which 
time Observer EB had been adequately trained in the methods of doll play, 
was it possible to have her test some of the children. This training consisted 
of Observer EB first watching Observer CH administer and score the doll 
play, then testing several children on her own and discussing the protocols 
with Observer CH. It was thus possible towards the end of the study to have 
Observer EB test three of the cases in the total sample. It can be seen, there- 
fore, that most of the cases (namely 10) were tested by one Observer and 
because of this these data may be subject to more bias. 

Fortunately, however, the doll play methods used here have been checked 
for reliability on previous occasions. For instance, the study of P. S. Sears (16) 
covers the reliability of the scoring. The author was fortunate enough to take 
part in another reliability study also conducted by P. S. Sears at Harvard 
University. Ten observers observed and scored simultaneously by means of 
a one-way screen a series of children being tested with the doll play methods. 
It was thus possible to compute correlation coefficients on such matters as 
Agent, Object, and type of Relation scored. The coefficients derived were 
judged to be adequate, and are reported by Heinicke (9). One aspect of the 
scoring used in the present study was not checked for reliability in the Har- 
vard Study. This is the distinction between Mild and Severe Hostility. This 
should be carefully noted, since a very important series of findings centres on 
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EXAMPLE OF DOLL PLAY SCORING—RESIDENTIAL CHILD 


Robert (R) Second Session April 27th 
Time Agent Object Specific Relation Mode Intensity 
12.25 p.m. R Father Handles Picks up 
R Girl Handles Picks up 
R Baby Handles Picks up 
R Father Hostile Drops Mild 
intentionally 

R Baby Examines ’ 
R= Mother Hostile Pushes Mild 
R Large Opens 

Wardrobe 
R Girl Puts in large wardrobe 
R Large Closes 

Wardrobe 
R Large Shakes 

Wardrobe 
R Large Opens 

Wardrobe 
R Girl Takes out of large 

wardrobe 

R Girl Hostile Drops Mild 
R Baby Takes out of baby crib 

Bedding 
R Baby Puts into baby crib 

Bedding 
R Baby Crib Hostile Tears at it Mild 
R Baby Takes out of baby crib; 

Bedding says “Oh” 
R Baby Puts in baby crib 

Bedding 
R_ Baby Crib Hostile Presses together Severe 
R Baby Handles Picks up 
R Baby Hostile Throws down Mild 
R Baby Puts into baby crib 

Bedding 
R Baby Hostile Tears out of Severe 

Bedding baby ¢ rib 

Etc. 


this distinction. Data will be reported later, however, that tend to support the 
reliability of this distinction. 

In summary, the reliability of the doll play scoring has not been as 
adequately checked in this study because previous work had shown its general 
reliability, and the main Observer had already taken part in the previous 
reliability studies. 
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OBSERVING THE PARENT-CHILD INTERACTIONS 
The Situations in which the Observations were made and the Focus of Observation 


An attempt was made to get as thorough a picture of the pattern of parent- 
child interactions as possible. We contacted the parents with the help of the 
Staff associated with the Nursery and explained that we were interested in 
finding out more about the effects of separation sO that, in the future, parents 
would have more knowledge and security in approaching such an event. By 
indicating our willingness to help in such small matters as giving car rides or 
discussing matters connected with the separation, we further encouraged the 
parents’ willingness to cooperate. 

Although the initial contact was used mainly to establish some measure of 
rapport with the family, we also attempted to get some idea of the child’s 
development by discussing it with the mother. The areas of feeding, wean- 
ing, toilet training, previous separations, and certain other items were 
covered. However, the main purpose of all contacts was to observe at first 
hand the child’s interactions in the home. We were especially interested in 
such things as the child’s affectionate relations with each member of the 
family, feeding behaviour, elimination control, hostility, clinging behaviour, 
etc. The exact nature of these interests will emerge more clearly in the analysis 
of the results. 

Once the child was in the Nursery, it was possible to observe the child’s 
responses to visits made by the parents. We focused on such things as the 
child’s initial reaction to the parents, his affectionate or hostile relations with 
them, his interest in any presents brought by them, and how he reacted when 
they left. In addition to observing these visits during the separation, we also 
contacted the parents on other occasions in order further to discuss the child 
with them. 

Observation on the reunion of child and parents and on the child’s 
behaviour on return home were carefully noted. The focus was again on 
areas similar to those described above. We will list them more specifically in 
reporting the results. 

In the process of gathering data on the child’s interactions we also acquired 
some knowledge of the parents’ motivation. As will be seen later, some of this 
material was of value. It should be noted, however, that in this study our pri- 
mary focus was on the child; we were not trying to get a complete picture of 
the parents’ personalities since we thought that would be too ambitious a task. 


The Method of Observing Parent-Child Interactions 


Although the categories previously defined, as well as a general psycho- 
analytic orientation, undoubtedly affected the manner in which we observed 
and recorded the parent-child interactions, neither the categories nor any 
other conceptualizations were systematically used in this connection. The 
procedure was simply to record our impressions in great detail as soon after 
the event as possible. 
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Reliability of Data Collected on Parent-Child Interactions 


All the data on parent-child interaction in the home were gathered by the 
author. Lack of personnel, as well as serious practical considerations, pre- 
vented the kind of reliability check we should have liked. It is difficult for 
more than one person to maintain contact with a family, and it is convenient 
if that person is the one who has also made contact with the Staff at the 
Nursery. 

The visits by parents to children in the Nursery, on the other hand, were 
observed by both the author and Observer EB. It turned out that these two 
Observers observed approximately the same number of visits, and there is 
thus some check on the possible biases of each Observer. 

In the following sections we shall present the data in more or less their 
original form and in terms of the situations from which they were derive - 
Although we will organize them around certain topics, there will be 
minimum of interpretation. The material is discussed in terms of certain 
major themes in a later section. 


THE BEHAVIOUR OF THE CHILDREN IN THE 
EVERYDAY NURSERY SETTING 
INTRODUCTION 


In this part we report the results obtained from an analysis ag observa- 
tions made in the Everyday Nursery Setting. Though it will be fairly clear 
that the two groups of children were reacting differently in their respective 
situations, we must warn the reader that he will not find here the kind of 
detailed and integrated description usually associated with clinical case reports 
of the individual child. Since the main purpose of the present study is to con- 
trast the two groups of children undergoing different experiences, we cannot 
devote as much space as we should have liked to the detailed presentation of 
the individual child. It is planned to deal more adequately with the problem 
of individual variation in the next study. 


Sampling the Behaviour of the Two Groups 


Even before the project officially began, it became clear that the Resi- 
dential children varied more than the Day children in their behaviour from 
hour to hour and from day to day. In terms of sampling it meant that these 
children had to be observed for slightly longer periods of time before one had 
the feeling that the total range of behaviour had been included. This is an 
interesting fact in itself, and again we hope to study it systematically in a 
larger study. In order to make comparisons possible, we divided the total 
units observed for a given child in a particular observation category by the 
total number of units observed for that child. This could, of course, be com- 
puted for any given time period. 

We should have preferred that the comparison of behaviour had been 
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made daily, but the fact that the Day children do not attend the Nursery on 
Saturday and Sunday, as well as the fact that on certain days there was an 
insufficient number (less than 50) of categorizations on a particular child, 
forced us to group the days into eight time periods, as follows: days 1 and 2, 
days 3, 4, and 5, days 6 and 7, days 8 and 9, days 10, 11, and 12, days 13 and 
14, days 15 and 16, days 17, 18, and 19. Since the Day children were always 
admitted on a Monday, no observations are available for them during the 
third and sixth periods. In order to make clear which days are involved in 
each time period, we shall designate them as follows: the first period will be 
noted as period 1-2, the second as period 3-5, etc. The number of minutes 
each child was observed during each of these periods is given in Heinicke (ro). 
It should be noted that two of the Day children could not be observed during 
the last two periods. While the other five Day children continued to attend 
the Nursery after the 19th day, the Residential children all returned home. 
Length of stay for the Residential children ranged from 19 to 33 days with 
the median at 22 days. 


The Major Comparisons to be Made 


Comparisons of three main types can be made, the first two of which 
contrast the two groups with each other and the third of which compares 
each group with itself at different periods of time. First, we can contrast the 
two groups in respect of the summated behaviour of each over the Total 
Time Span of 19 days. Does the behaviour of the Day children differ from 
that of the Residential children for the Time Span taken as a whole and with- 
out reference to particular periods within it? Secondly, we can compare the 
behaviour shown by each group in respect of any one of the six shorter 
periods. Thirdly, for each group, behaviour in one period may be compared 
with behaviour in another period: is the behaviour of the Residential children 
significantly different in period 17-19 from what it is in period 1-2? Because 
of the small numbers this last type of comparison has been made very 
sparingly. 

We can thus see that a number of comparisons can be made over the span 
of 19 days. These comparisons have been organized in certain major sections 
that roughly follow the General Categories defined on page 113. Thus, the 
sections concerned with Seeking Positive Relations, Giving Positive Rela- 
tions, Hostility, and Activity parallel respectively the General Categories of 
Succourance, Nurturance, Hostility, and No Inferable Relation. On the 
whole they are slightly less inclusive than the original categories. Con- 
spicuous by their absence are comparisons concerning the categories of 
Avoidance, Restrictive Demands, Achievement Demands, and Techniques 
of Control. The results under these categories are so far too meagre to make 
them worth presenting. They are, however, discussed in the section on the 
Role of the Nurses, and we report the child’s reaction to the two kinds of 
Demand. Because, both from a theoretical and from an empirical point of 
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view, the Regain activities are so important, we have devoted a separate 
section to them. For reasons of clarity of exposition, we have also separated 
the autoerotic activity from the other succourance types of activity. 

The data have been presented in a set of tables and have in a few cases also 
been graphed in a series of figures. The percentages for each time period have 
been plotted at the mid-point of these periods. We have indicated these 
mid-points along the horizontal axis as well as in the body of the figure. The 
percentage for the Total Time Span has been plotted on the right-hand side 
of the figures. The curve for the Residential children is always represented in 
double line, whereas that for the Day children is in solid line. 

Each of the tables represents a major type of activity and each is con- 
structed to a common layout. In the first line of each, we find the total per- 
centage of behaviour relating to the activity (for example Total Regain). 
Under this are listed various breakdowns of the total. For example, Total 
Regain breaks into 1. Regain Cry and 2. Regain Non-Cry. 1. in turn breaks 
into 1a. Regain Cry Father and Mother, and 1b. Regain Cry Nurse and 
Observer. The reader must be warned that these sub-percentages do not add 
to 100 because only certain of them have been presented. A listing of all the 
various major activities in one table can be found in Heinicke (10). 

To facilitate the assessment of the various differences shown, we have 
indicated the results of the statistical analysis in the figures as well as in the 
tables. The reader can therefore get a simultaneous picture of the size of the 
difference and whether or not the difference is significant. The differences 
were tested using the Mann-Whitney Test (see Mosteller (11) ). This is a 
non-parametric test that involves ranking the data and then comparing the 
summed ranks. It should be noted that it is possible for a difference to be very 
large and still not to be significant. We have indicated significance by an 
asterisk (*); it indicates that the difference between the two groups is signifi- 
cant at the -o5 level (2-sided). Where no asterisk appears in the table or the 
figure the difference is not significant. It should be remembered that no com- 
parisons were possible for periods 6-7 and 13-14 because the Day children 
were at home during these days. 

It was at times necessary to combine two periods in order to reach 
significance. In these cases we have placed the asterisk at the median point of 
the two periods. For example, if we combine period 8-9 and period 10-12 
they become period 8-12. The mid-point of this period is the tenth day; that 
is where the asterisk would be found if the significant result is based on a 
combination of these two periods. 


A SHORT SYNOPSIS OF THE RESULTS FOUND 


Because the details of the presentation may at times be overwhelming, we 
shall here briefly indicate the general nature of the differences between the 
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behaviour of the Residential and Day children. The responses of the Resi- 
dential children tend to be more intense and extreme—their seeking of the 
parents is accompanied by crying, their secking of relations with staff is of a 
very demanding sort, their hostile expressions are more severe, they indulge 
in more autoerotic activities, and they show a greater degree of breakdown 
in such areas as sphincter control and illness. The Day children also seek their 
parents and substitute relations with staff, but they do so in a less urgent way. 
Moreover, they devote a greater proportion of their time to the neutral play 
included in the category Activity. 

If our assumption is correct, namely that the two groups did not differ 
greatly in their pre-separation experiences, then one would not expect the 
two groups to differ from one another during the initial period of separation. 
One would expect differences to occur only when the Residential children 
had spent a night or two away from their parents. The fact that the two 
groups did not differ significantly in period 1-2 supports this assumption and 
ant be carefully noted in any evaluation of the results. 


REGAIN ACTIVITY 


In any study of separation we are, of course, very interested in how the 
child relates to the love object that is no longer there, and also how he begins 
to miss those adults who are temporarily taking the place of the parents. We 
believe Regain activity to be motivated primarily by the need to bring back 


the parents or such substitute parents as are available. 


Total Regain (Table 2) 


Table 2 presents the percentage figures for various regain activities. It will 
be rernembered that percentage here refers to the proportion of the child’s 
total activity devoted to a certain kind of activity. The percentages of Total 
Regain for the two groups are given in the first line of the table. At no period 
do the two groups differ significantly in this respect. The fact that both sets 
of percentages decrease after reaching a high point should be noted; we shall 
return to this in a later section. 


Regain Cry versus Regain Non-Cry (Table 2, Figures 1 and 2) 

Irrespective of the objects towards which Regain attempts may be 
directed, this activity may or may not be accompanied by crying. Table 2 and 
Figures 1 and 2 give the relevant data. The first impression is that the Resi- 
dential children accompany more of their Regain activity with crying, 
whereas the Day children show more of the non-crying type of Regain. But 
let us be more specific. First, even though comparisons of the two groups 
over the Total Time Span do not yield a significant difference either for 
Regain Cry or Regain Non-Cry, significant differences are found for certain 
periods. Thus for the category Regain Cry we find no difference initially, but 
note significant differences in periods 10-12 and 17-19. It seems safe to con- 
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TABLE 2 SHOWING CERTAIN REGAIN CATEGORIES AS PERCENTAGE OI 
TOTAL ACTIVITY 


Total 
Categories Time Periods Time 
8-9 I10-I2 13-14 7 Span 


Total Regain 
Day 


Residential 


Regain Cry 
Day 


Residential 


Regain Non-Cry 
Day 


Residential 


. Regain Cry Father and 
Mother 
Day 


Residential 


. Regain Cry Nurse and 
Observer 
Day 


Residential 


2a. Regain Non-Cry Father 
and Mother 
Day 


Residential 


. Regain Non-Cry Nurse 
and Observer 
Day ' 08 


Residential , oo OO OO 


* in this and in other tables and figures indicates that difference between groups is significant at the 
‘05 level (2-sided). 


clude that while both groups show the same amount of Regain Cry initially 
(period 1-2) and while both show a decrease over time, the Residential 
children persist in this activity to a greater extent than do the Day children. 

The Day children, on the other hand, show a much greater incidence of 
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non-crying Regain activities. The differences are significant in periods 3-5 
and 8—12 (see Table 2 and Figure 2). 
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Regain Cry Nurse and Observer and Father and Mother (Table 2) 


Breaking the total Regain Cry down in terms of objects, we find that the 
results parallel the total Regain Cry curve. One of the differences should be 
noted; difference in percentage for the Total Time Span does reach signifi- 
cance when the Nurses and Observers are the objects. One gets the impression 
here that the category Regain Cry Nurse and Observer differentiates the 
Residential from the Day children even more than the category Regain Cry 
Father and Mother. We will come back to this in the section on Seeks 
Affection Nurse and Observer (see page 137). 


Regain Non-Cry Nurse and Observer and Father and Mother (Table 2) 


Since neither of the two groups showed much Regain Non-Cry to the 
Nurses or Observer, the total Regain Non-Cry curves are mainly determined 
by the category Regain Non-Cry Father and Mother. 


Total Crying (Table 3 and Figure 3) 
Though they do not strictly fit into the present analysis, the data for Total 


Crying (Regain Cry, Seeks Affection Cry, Resists Cry) seen in Table 3 and 
Figure 3 indicate that the Residential children cried more in general and not 
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only when they were attempting to regain contact with their parents. 
Especially striking is the fact that they persisted longer in this activity. 


TABLE 3 SHOWING TOTAL CRYING AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ACTIVITY 


Total 
Categories Time Periods Time 


8-9 10-12 13-14 15-16 17-19 Span 


Total Crying 
Day 


Residential 


SEEKING OF POSITIVE RELATIONSHIPS 
Introduction 


In this section we shall deal with those categories describing activities that 
scem to be motivated mainly by attempts to form positive relationships with 
objects in the Nursery. We have thought of the categories involved here as 
ranging along a dimension of intensity of interaction—another way to think 
of it would be in terms of the amount of cathexis involved. We assume that 
when a child merely watches a person this shows less involvement than if he 
stretches out his arms towards a Nurse and cries bitterly. We will consider 


each of these categories in turn ranging from that of Watching to that of 
Secking Affection. 


Watching and Following the Adults in the Nursery 


Although we expected these two categories to be of importance, the 
results (see Heinicke (10) ) obtained in this study are inconclusive and are not 
tabulated. In the case of Watching, this may be due to the unreliability of the 
scoring of this category. As for the categories of Following (following the 
adult visually or phy sically), it may be that this type of categorization would 
be a better differentiator in the case of the younger child. 

In dealing with the remaining Seeks Positive Relations categories we shall 
follow the same procedure as with the Regain categories. 


Total Seeks Positive Relations (Table 4) 
In Table 4 we find the percentages for the total Secks Positive Relations 
(omitting Watching and Following). Whereas the trend for the Day children 


tends to rise and that for the Residential children to remain fairly stable, none 
of the differences is significant. 
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TABLE 4 SHOWING CERTAIN SEEKS POSITIVE RELATIONS CATEGORIES 
AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ACTIVITY 


Total 
Categories Time Periods Time 
8-9 I0-I2 13-14 I§ 7 Span 


Total Seeking Positive 
Relations (omitting 
Watching and Following) 

| Jay 


Residential 


. Seeks to be Near Nurse 
and Observer 
Day 


Residential 


. Seeks Attention Nurse 
and Observer 
Day 


Residential 


. Seeks Affection Nurse 
and Observer 
] Jay 


Residential 2° 4° 4°2 


In the following sections we shall again analyse the components of these 
curves. In the way of a preview, these results indicate that the Residential 
children are characterized by a more intense Seeking Positive Relations 
that is, Seeking Affection—while the Day children are characterized by the 
milder Seeking to be Near Adults. 


Seeks to be Near Nurses and Observer (Table 4 and Figure 4) 

It will be recalled that this involves such ry as standing or sitting near 
the adult without actually interacting with him. Table 4 and Figure 4 indicate 
that the two groups are again very similar in period 1-2, but that the Day 
children show an increasing amount of this activity. Although this increase 
could not be evaluated independently, the two groups did differ signific antly 
in period 17-19, and not in period 1 


Seeks Attention Nurse and Observer (Table 4) 
It can readily be seen that the two groups differ very little in terms of this 


category. 
K 
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Seeks Affection Nurse and Observer (Table 4 and Figure 5) 

‘Whereas the Day children show a greater amount of the Seeking to be 
Near type of behaviour, the Residential children tend to Seek more Affection 
from the Nurses and Observers. Seeking Affection refers to such things as 
seeking to be picked up, wanting to be cuddled, and seeking a kiss. It can be 
seen that while both groups of children sought affection from the adults in 
the early time periods, the Residential children continued to do so from the 
1oth to the 19th day of separation. Although the magnitude of the differences 
is not great, it does become significant during periods 10-12 and 17-19. 

It should be noted that from the child’s point of view there is probably 
little difference between seeking to be picked up by the Nurse while crying 
(Seeks Affection Cry Nurse) and crying when the Nurse leaves the room 
(Regain Cry Nurse). The analysis of these two categories does, in fact, yield 
similar results. Toge ther they indic ate that the Residential child seeks positive 
relations with the Nurses and Observers in a more intense way and is more 
distressed when they are broken. 

Without wishing to emphasize it too greatly, we should like to call the 
reader’s attention to the fact that while the Residential children shift from 
intense secking of their parents in the early period to an intense seeking of 
the adults in the Nursery, the Day children shift from a predominantly mild 
form of seeking their parents to a mild form of relating to the adults in the 
nursery. A lack of numbers, however, prevents us from analysing these shifts 
statistically. 


REACTIONS TO THE OBSERVER’S DEPARTURE (NOT TABULATED) 

The conclusion that the intensity of the relation-secking is greater in the 
Residential than in the Day children is supported by an analysis of the way 
in which the child reacts when the Observer leaves the room. As was noted 
above, we recorded and scored the child’s responses at this moment. We 
divided the responses into those where the child cries when the Observer 
leaves versus those where the child does something else or even does not 
notice the Observer's departure at all. We find that the Residential children 
showed a significantly greater frequency y of crying reactions. Significant 
differences were found both for the Total Time Span covered and for the 
4th time period taken alone. Again, we feel that the readiness with which the 
Residential child cries at the departure of the Observer indicates a greater 
need to form a relationship with some adult, even though this adult comes 
for only an hour or so a day. In a way, one might think of the Observer’s 
departure as a repetition of the departure of the parents. 


GIVING POSITIVE RELATIONS (NOT TABULATED) 


The categories here cover such things as showing affection to the Nurse, 
giving a toy to another child, and hugging a favourite doll. Although the 
Day children tended to show more of this activity the difference for total 
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Gives Positive Relations was not significant. On the other hand it is of 
interest that the Day children gave significantly more attention to dolls and 
to other children, whereas the Residential children tended to give more 
affection to the adults in the Nursery. The latter was not significant, however. 


REACTION TO DEMANDS: RESISTS CRY AND’ COMPLIES (TABLE 5) 
Table 5 gives the frequency of resisting a demand in a crying manner as 
a percentage of the total reactions (Resists Cry plus ¢ “omplies). Each of these 
two reactions is best thought of in the context of interaction; that is, first of 
all the Nurse makes a demand and then the child cither resists or complies 
with it. As such, the nature of these reactions provides a fairly sensitive index 
of the extent to which the Nurse is able to control the child. It can be seen in 
Table 5 that the Residential children show a greater proportion of resisting 
type of behaviour; these differences reach significance for period 10-12 and 
for the total. Careful note should be made of the fact that these percentages 
are not based on total activity. This was necessary in order to take into account 
the fact that the Residential Nurses interacted more frequently with the 
children in their charge than the Day Nurses. That is, the total reaction to 
demands was higher (though not significantly so) for the Residential children. 


rABLE 5 SHOWING RESISTANCE TO DEMANDS OF NURSES AS 
PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL REACTION TO DEMANDS 


Total 

Category Time Periods Time 
sory . 

6-7 8-9 10-12 13-14 15-16 17-19 | Span 


Resists Cry 
Nurses 
Day 28° 41°7 


Residential 70°§ a 22°6 46°9 8 46°3 39°0 39°1 


HOSTILE RELATIONS 
Total Hostility (Table 6) 


As can be seen in Table 6, the percentages for Total Hostility are consist- 
ently higher for the Residential children. Furthermore, the difference between 
the values for the Total Time Span is statistically significant. 


Severity of Hostility (Table 6 and Figure 6) 

As will be remembered, we distinguished two degrees of hostility, mild 
and severe. This distinction relates to the force or intensity of the hostile 
expression. It can be seen in Table 6 that the general pattern of differences first 
scen in the analysis of the Total Hostility is maintained in the breakdown into 
Mild and Severe Hostility. It is striking, however, that only the differences in 
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TABLE 6 


SHOWING CERTAIN HOSTILITY CATEGORIES AS PERCENTAGI 
OF TOTAL ACTIVITY 


Total 
Categories Time Periods 


10-12 


Time 
Span 


Total Hostility 
Day 


Residential 


1. Mild Hostility 
Day 


Residential 


2. Severe Hostility 
Day 


Residential 


the expression of Severe Hostility are significant. Since the Day children 
expressed very little of this type of hostility, special note should be made of 


the se verity of hostility in any desc ription of the behaviour of the Residential 
children. 


FIGURE 6 SEVERE HOSTILITY 
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As will be rec alled, although an an; ily sis of ‘the total perce ntages of certain 
types of activity (Regain, Seeks Positive Relations, and Gives Positive Rela- 
tions) revealed no diffe ‘rences between the two groups, when these totals were 
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broken down significant differences were observed. In these cases most of the 
differences found could be related to intensity. Similarly, in the case of the 
hostile responses the analysis reveals that the Residential children show a more 
intense (severer) reaction. Unlike the previous major headings, however, in 
addition to this difference of intensity, the frequency of the total activity also 
differs significantly for the two groups. 


The Objects of Hostility 


Because of the limited space and because the findings are negligible, we 
shall not report them here. It is, of course, of great interest that despite a 
rather fine differentiation of objects (Child, Inanimate, Doll, Nurse, and 
Observer) and of reasons for hostility, we were unable to detect in the two 
groups any striking differences in objects used or in reasons for hostility. It 
may well be, however, that the classification used was not adequate to the 
problem of describing the nature of objects of hostility. We hope to study this 
in greater detail as part of the next project. 


THE RELATION TO THE SELF: AUTOEROTISM 


Of the many types of activity included here, we observed the following 
most frequently: sucking the finger (including thumb), rubbing some part of 
the oral region, masturbating, and sucking other objects. Although the latter 
is not strictly a form of autoerotism we have included it here because it 
seemed to be serving a rather similar function. 


Total Autoerotic Activity (Table 7) 


Table 7 gives the results for Total Autoerotism. Although the figures for 
the Residential children are consistently higher, the differences reach signific- 
ance only for period 8-12. Although the sudden rise during this period is 
striking, we are not In a position to explain it. 


TABLE 7 SHOWING TOTAL AUTOEROTIC ACTIVITIES AS PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL ACTIVITY 


Total 
Category Time Periods Time 
8-9 10-12 13-14 I§-16 17-19 Span 


Total Autoerotic 
Activities 
Day 


Residential 
A breakdown of the total autoerotic activities throws no further light on 


these findings. It should be noted, however, that most of this activity involved 
sucking the finger and that masturbation was observed rather infrequently. 
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NO INFERABLE RELATION: ACTIVITY AND INACTIVITY (TABLE 8 AND FIGURE 7) 

In Table 8 and Figure 7, we have presented the results for this category. As 
will be remembered, in certain cases it was impossible to infer any of the 
relations designated by the categories. We then simply noted whether the 
child was active or inactive. The activity may of course have certain deeper 
meanings, but we did not systematically make these kinds of inference in the 
study. Figure 7 indicates that the Day children showed significantly more of 
this Activity than the Residential children in the later periods. 


TABLE 8 SHOWING CERTAIN NON-INFERABLE RELATIONS CATEGORIES 
AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ACTIVITY 


Total 
Categories Time Periods Time 
8-Q 10-12 13-14 15-16 Span 


Total Non-Inferable 
Relation 
Day 


Residential 


. Activity 
Day 


Residential 


. Inactivity 
Day 


Residential 


CERTAIN GLOBAL INDICES OF THE CHILDREN’S DEVELOPMENT 

While the above material gives some picture of certain aspects of the 
child’s adjustment to the Nursery, it may be helpful to present certain more 
global indices of the child’s development. It has commonly been observed 
that such functions as eating, toileting, sickness, and language behaviour are 
rather sensitive indices of the child’s state. We will therefore examine our 
two groups in regard to each of these aspects of behaviour. 

It should be noted that the manner of presentation and analysis in this 
section will be slightly different. Since most of the observations were made 
independently of the category units of behaviour, the percentages are at 
times calculated on a different base and in some cases the analysis will involve 
only the raw data. 
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FIGURE 7 ACTIVITY 
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Reluctance to Eat (Table 9) 


The information here was gathered in terms of three categories that were 
more or less independent of the actual category system. We simply noted 
whether the child ate meagrely, that is, less than what was put in front of him; 
ate well, that is, the amounts given to him; or, finally, whether the child asked 
for a second helping. The percentage of times that the children ate meagre ly is 
given in Table 9. It can be seen that the Day children had some difficulty 
in the initial periods but this gradually disappeared. There seems to be a 
curvilinear trend for the Residential children, but none of these trends or 
differences is significant. 

Although there may in fact be no differences between the two groups in 
the frequency of feeding disturbance, we think the categories here used may 
not be adequate. Such categories as refusing to eat, eating normally, or eating 
greedily are probably better. This conclusion is supported by the fact that 
clear-cut differences were obtained in terms of observations about greed for 
sweets (see page 163). These findings by implication indicate that asking for a 
second helping is not always a good index of greed. 


Sphincter Control (Table 10) 


Whereas the development in relation to eating showed a rather incon-. 
clusive picture, the observations in relation to sphincter control seem more 
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TABLE 9 SHOWING PERCENTAGE! OF TIMES CHILDREN IN THE TWO 
GROUPS SHOW SOME DISINCLINATION TO EAT 


Total 

Time Periods Time 

I-2 3-5 6-7 8-9 10-12 13-14 I§-16 17-19 | Span 

Day 33°3 $0°0 10° I'l 00 00 22°4 
Residential 33°3 18-8 1I'l 0-0 16°7 14°3 28°6 36°4 21°0 


1, The base here is the total of observations made on feeding and includes the categories eating 
meagrely; cating well; asking for second helping. 


clear-cut and indicate a more serious lapse of control among the Residential 
children. These observations are again made more or less independently of 
the observation categories. Table 10 gives the total number of observations 
made in relation to sphincter control as well as the specific kinds of observa- 
tion included in this. The Observers simply noted when the child wetted or 
soiled himself, and each such observation was counted as one instance. 

Considering first the total number of incidents involving some kind of 
lapse in control, the Residential children showed a significantly greater raw 
frequency during period 3-5 as well as over the total time span. 


TABLE 10 SHOWING RAW FREQUENCY OF OBSERVATIONS RELATING TO 
SPHINCTER CONTROI 


Categories Time Periods Total 
I-2 3-5 6-7 8-Q 10-12 13-14 1§-16 17-19 


Total Toilet Incidents 
Observed 


| day 9) s 2 3 2 4 25 
* + 
Residential 4 15 18 13 12 " 81 


1. Wetting Incidents 


Day 7 3 2 3 I 3 19 
Residential 2 13 12 8 6 2 3 9 ; 

2. Soiling Incidents 
Day 2 2 oO fe) I I 6 
. ‘ 
Residential 2 2 6 S$ 6 (9) 2 3 6 


In order to check whether the raw differences in incidence of toilet 
difficulties might be a function of a difference in the amount of time the two 
groups were observed, these raw totals were divided by the best estimate of 
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the total time each child was observed, namely the total number of behaviour 
units. The results were the same even when this was taken into account. 

If we analyse the wetting and soiling figures independently, we find that 
the incidence of soiling over the total time span is greater for the Residential 
children than for the Day children and also that the difference reaches a 
significance during period 8-12. It is therefore of interest that the results for 
the incidence of wetting are not as clear-cut. Although the frequency is again 
greater for the Residential children, the differences are not significant. It 
should be noted that the differences observed for soiling hold whether the 
analysis is made on the percentage of total sphincter lapses or on the raw 
units. 

The question arises whether the children differed in the extent to which 
they had achieved sphincter control before entering the Nursery. It can be 
seen in Table 11 that there was little difference on this score. This is supported 
by the fact that the two groups did not differ in regard to soiling and wetting 
during the first two days of staying in the Nursery. 


TABLE 11 SHOWING EXTENT OF ELIMINATION CONTROL 
BEFORE SEPARATION 


Complete l ‘ses pot, Uses pot but 
control occasionally wets wets and soils 


I Jay 


Residential 


In summary, it is clear that the lapses in sphincter control are more 
numerous for the Residential children. This is especially true for soiling and 
suggests that special note should be made of this in interpreting the child’s 
adjustment to the Residential setting. 

So far the analysis of sphincter control has been in relation to observations 
more or less independent of the observation categories. However, certain of 


TABLE 12 SHOWING PROPORTION?* OF TIMES CHILD RESISTS 
BEING TOILETED 


Total 
Time Periods Time 
8-9 10-12 13-14 15-16 Span 


Day 28° 1473 33°3 234 
* 


Residential , 8 , 20'0 2° 30°38 §0°0 40°0 34°60 


1, The base here is made up of the total observed toileting situations: child toilets self, child complies 
with Nurse; child resists Nurse. 
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the categories related to the process of toileting are of special interest: does 
the child resist toileting demands, comply with toileting demands, or go to 
the toilet by himself? If we analyse the proportion of times the child resists 
toileting as a function of the total toilet behaviour being considered here 
(i.e. complies, resists, and toilets self), we find that the Residential children 
show more resistance; the difference is significant over the total time span. 
The percentage figures are given in Table 12. 

This picture of the Residential child’s resistance to the attempts of the 
Nurses to toilet him fits in with the picture given above of a more serious 
break in sphincter control and with the general tendency of the Residential 
children to resist demands more frequently than the Day children. 


Sickness 

Though by no means conclusive, the results of observations made on 
frequency of illness again seem fairly clear. Most of the illnesses observed 
could be classified as colds. It therefore becomes important to distinguish 
somehow between the “runny nose” and the more severe types of cold. We 
considered the cold as more severe if the child was running a temperature, if 
it had to be put to bed, or if it was called to the doctor’s attention. In most 
cases if we classified it as a cold, all three of these criteria were met. Since, 
however, institutions differ in their attitude towards colds and such things as 
taking temperatures, this was not always the case. We found that five of the 
six Residential children developed a cold between the 3rd and 7th day of 
separation. In four cases it was accompanied by a sore throat and hoarseness. 
In two cases it was definitely determined that the children had above-normal 
temperatures. In two other cases the cold was accompanied by heavy, 
purulent conditions of the eyes. In the Day Nursery group, on the other hand, 
only one child approached what might be called a cold, but since it was 
merely a runny nose and did not meet any of the above criteria we have not, 
for the purpose of this analysis, classified it as such. Since both sets of children 
were subjected to similar opportunities for contracting infection, it seems 
unlikely that the frequency of illness observed in the Residential children is 
unrelated to their separation experience. Furthermore, it seems unlikely that 
illness prior to entry into the Nursery would explain the results, because all 
children were found to be healthy upon examination at admission and also 
because the median day for the beginning of these illnesses was the sth day of 
separation, not the Ist. 


Verbalization (Table 13) 

Since crying for father and mother plays such an important part in our 
previous analyses, it seemed important to analyse further the nature of the 
verbalizations of the two groups of children. The Total Verbalization for the 
two groups is given in Table 13. The base for these percentage computations 
is again the total number of behaviour units scored using the observation 
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categories. Rather than counting the number of words, we treated each 
verbalization in relation to the rest of the scoring. Thus, “I want my 
mummy’ was scored as one unit in relation to one unit of Regain activity. 
This solution was adopted to enable us to have a base for computing percent- 
ages. It can be seen that the two groups did not differ significantly in respect 
to their total verbalization. 


TABLE 13 SHOWING PERCENTAGES '; * FOR CERTAIN CATEGORIES 


RELATING TO VERBALIZATION 


Total 
Categories Tim Periods 


S-4) 10-12 


Time 
Span 


lotal Verbalization ! 
Da 


Residential 


Verbalization—‘*‘Daddy” 
Day 


Re sic ntial 


Verbalization—“Mummy”’ 
Day 


Residential 32°6 186 


1. The base of these percentages is the total activity of the child 


2. The base of these percentages is the total number of verbalizations, 
I 


If we now analyse certain of the specific words used, we find that the 
Residential children use the word “Daddy” more frequently, while the Day 
children use the word “Mummy” more frequently. The data are given in 
Table 13. We are here using Total Verbalization as the base for computing 
percentages. It should be noted that these findings may well be related to the 
fact that the Residential children maintained their contact with their fathers 
through the visits but not with their mothers. (These visits will be described 
more fully in a later section.) 

THE ROLE OF THE NURSES (TABLE 14) 


The reader may at this point legitimately wonder whether some of the 
differences observed in the two groups of children may not be a function of 
the differences in the Nursery environment that they were experiencing. It 
is our belief that the most crucial aspect of the Nursery environment is the 
way in which the Nurse interacts with the child. Although the nature of the 
physic al set-up, and to some extent the naturt of the children, will influence 
the child’s behaviour, we believe that these are of relatively minor import- 


ance. We will therefore focus our analysis on attempting to determine 
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whether or not the Nurses in the two Nurseries behaved differently towards 
the children involved. 

As will be remembered, whenever the Nurse made any impact on the 
child it was scored in essentially the same way as the behaviour of the child. 
Thus, scores were tabulated in the same way as those for the children and 
were expressed as a percentage of the Nurse’s total activity. Table 14 gives 
these percentage figures over time. The most general conclusion would seem 
to be that the way in which the Nurses treated the children in the two types 
of Nurseries does not differ greatly. On two items, however, significant 
differences were found. The Nurse of the Residential child tended to do more 


FABLE 14 SHOWING CERTAIN CATEGORIES AS PERCENTAGE OF NURSE'S 
TOTAL ACTIVITY 


Total 
Categorie s Time Periods Line 


I-2 3-5 6-7 8-9 I0-I12 I3-14 I§-16 17-19 Span 


Total Care-T aking 


Day 126) «627°1 17°6 18°3 17°1 g'l 1} 
* * * 4 
Residential 310 «6.29 29°90 30°5 23°6 3=20°0 ~—282 61 6 


Total Gives Positive 
Relations 


Day 63°9 §5°5 §6°3 = 62°2 60°9 33°3 59: 
Residential 46°4 §0°6 37°0 39°99 §I°1 416 39°65 46°3 
Total Achievement 
Demand 
Day 14°76 12°5 13°5 122 0 1 13°6 
Residential 13°77 112 168 11°3 10°2 20°5 r2°1 g'l 13°2 
Total Restrictive 
Demand 
Day 76 «49 9°4 73 ) 1°3 71 
Residential sO 4tl 12°§ 113 4°8 9°7 6°7 9°9 7 
Total Positive 
Control 
Day 1*3 fone) 2°7 0’O one) 12°! 19g 
Residential 2°5 30 = 22 $‘1 §°2 S°4 173 1's ne) 
Total Negative 
Control 
Day 0"O 0°O O’oO 0’O ) ( yr 
: * 


Residential I°4 20 16 19 scl 2°8 21 
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of the routine Care-Taking type of activity and also used Negative Controls 
more frequently. The Nurses of the Residential child must, of course, per- 
form all essential care functions usually carried out by the mother, whereas 
for the Day child these are still to a large extent being performed by the 
mother in the evening. 

It will be recalled that Negative Control is scored when the agent applies 
a certain negative pressure in order to get the object to conform to his 
demands. Thus if the Nurse has asked the child to stay in a room, and he is 
running in the hall, she may scold him in the hope of preventing further 
transgression. Table 14 gives the percentage for the total use of Negative 
Control and shows that the difference for the total time span is significant. It is 
indeed surprising that not a single instance of this type of control was observed 
in the Day Nurseries. 

Whereas the above discussion has shown that on the whole the Nurses in 
the two kinds of Nursery differed little in the manner in which they treated 
the children, one might legitimately ask: What about the quantity of inter- 
action? Or, rephrasing the question: Given a certain frequency of behaviour 
on the part of the child, how frequently does the Nurse make an impact on 
him or her? This question can be answered by computing the ratio of the 
frequency with which the Nurse related to the child to the total number of 
units of behaviour scored for the child. It turns out that these ratios are 
significantly higher for the Residential children. In other words, given a 
certain quantity of behaviour on the part of the child, the Nurse on the 
average interacts more frequently with the Residential child than she does 
with the Day child. 

In summary, the above analysis indicates that, as regards the quality of 
interaction, the Nurses of the Residential children spend a greater proportion 
of their total activity taking care of the children, and also mond to use the Nega- 
tive type of control more often than do the Nurses of the Day children. 
Otherwise no significant differences were observed. It was also established 
that the same Nurses interacted more frequently with the children in their 
care than did the Nurses in the Day Nurseries. 


THE ROLE OF THE OBSERVERS 

Since the Observers noted their own interactions with the child, it was 
possible to get some idea of the nature of the impact made on the child by the 
Observer. In so far as self-observation is likely to be of limited reliability, 
these results are likely to be the same. The percentages of total initiations in 
certain categories made by each Observer are given in Heinicke (10). An 
analysis of these results reveals that the two Observers played a very similar 
role in relation to the two groups; none of the differences observed reached 
significance. It should also be noted that practically all the initiations fell into 
the categories Gives Attention and Gives Affection. Perhaps this is the result 
of the deliberate attempt to play the role of “friendly furniture’ 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS ON THE BEHAVIOUR OF THE CHILDREN IN THE 
EVERYDAY NURSERY SETTING 
A. Regain Activities 


The two groups of children (Day and Residential) did not differ in terms 
of the percentage of times they attempted to Regain the Parents or other 
adults. 


The Residential children more frequently accompanied these Regain 
activities by crying. This was true in relation both to the Parents and to the 
Adults in the Nursery. 


B. Seeking Positive Relations 
1. The two groups of children did not differ in terms of the total percentage 
of times they Sought Positive Relations with the Adults in the Nursery. 


The Residential children more frequently Sought Affection from the 
Adults in the Nursery. 


3. The Day children, on the other hand, more frequently simply Sought to 
be Near the Adults in the Nursery. 


C. Giving Positive Relations 
The two groups of children did not differ in terms of the total percentage 
of times they Gave Positive Relations. 


2. The day children more frequently Gave Attention to the other Children 
and Dolls. 


3. The Residential children tended to Give more Affection to the Adults in 
the Nursery. These differences were not significant, however. 
D. Reaction to Demands of Nurses 

The Residential children more frequently Resisted the Demands of their 
Nurses, especially those relating to toileting. 
E. Hostile Relations 
1. The Residential children expressed more Hostility than the Day children. 


2. Although the two groups did not differ significantly in terms of the Mild 
forms of Hostility, the Residential children showed a significantly greater 
frequency of Severe Hostility. 

3. The two groups did not differ in terms of the objects towards which their 
hostility was expressed. 


F. Autoerotism 


The Residential children more frequently indulged in Autoerotic activities, 
such as thumb- and finger-sucking. 
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G. No Inferable Relation: Activity 


The Day children spent a greater ——— of their time in the ordinary 
types of play included in the general category Activity. 


H. Certain Global Indices of the Children’s Development 


The two groups of children did not differ significantly in terms of their 
disinclination to eat. 


The Residential children suffered from more frequent lapses in sphincter 
control. This was true especially for soiling. 


3. More of the Residential children developed a cold while staying in the 
Nursery. 


The total frequency of verbalization did not differ for the two groups, but 
a Residential children more frequently used the word * Daddy”, whereas 
the Day children more frequently used the word “Mummy 


I. 7 he Role of the Nurses and Observers 


1. The Nurses of the two groups of children did not differ in terms of such 
categories as Gives Attention, Gives Affection, Achievement Demands, 
Restrictive Demands, and Positive Controls, so that differences in behaviour 
of the Nurses in the two settings are unlikely to account for the findings in 
regard to the children. 

2. The Residential Nurses, however, spent a greater proportion of their time 
in routine care, and more frequently interacted with the children in their 
care, 


3. The Observers did not seem to behave differently towards the two groups 
of children. 


THE BEHAVIOUR OF THE CHILDREN IN THE 
DOLL PLAY SITUATION 


INTRODUCTION TO PRESENTATION OF RESULTS 

In discussing the doll play results we shall attempt to follow the headings 
used for presenting the results in the previous section, though because the 
results are not strictly parallel this will not always be possible. For example, 
there are some observations about the nature of the session that it is con- 
venient to discuss prior to a consideration of the findings proper. 


The Day on which Doll Play took Place 


Table 15 shows the median day of administration of the four sessions of 
doll play for the two groups. The range for the first three sessions for both 
groups is very small, and practically identical, but for the fourth session it 
tends to be rather large. Here, there was a range from the 19th to the 32nd 
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day for the Day children and from the 17th to the 26th day for the Resi- 
dential children. It will be remembered that the design originally called for 
six sessions with a major time gap between the 3rd and 4th sessions. As the 
study proceeded it became evident that in some cases it would not be possible 
to fulfil this design; for two of the Day children we were unable to get a 
4th session of doll play. Thus the range for this session is very much greater 
than for the first three sessions, even though it does not differ significantly for 
the two groups. 


TABLE 15 SHOWING MEDIAN DAY OF ADMINISTRATION OF THE FOUR 
SESSIONS OF DOLL PLAY FCR THE TWO GROUPS 


Sessions 
I II lll IV 
Day sth oth 12th 25th 
Residential sth 8th 12th 2Ist 


The Average Length of the Session and the Rate of Play 

Since the times of beginning and ending the sessions were recorded, it was 
possible to determine the average length of the session for the two groups. 
This was 16:8 minutes for the Day children and 18-0 minutes for the Resi- 
dential children, with ranges of 5-25 and 7-25 minutes respectively. 

With this record of the total time spent in play it was possible to compute 
the rate of play for the two groups during each of the sessions. Table 16 gives 
the mean values for these computations both for the two groups of children 
and for the four sessions. These figures indicate the average number of units 
per minute occurring during a particular session of a particular group of 
children. It can be seen that the Residential children showed a greater rate 


of play. 


. 

TABLE 16 SHOWING MEAN RATE OF PLAY IN UNITS OF PLAY 

PER MINUTE FOR THE TWO GROUPS DURING EACH 
OF THE SESSIONS 


Sessions Day Residential Bs vel of | 
Significance 
I 4°42 4°80 
Il 3°77 §°18 0°05 
Ill 3°15 4°64 0-08 
IV 3°73 4°70 


Eagerness of the Child to Stay in the Situation 


Two indices were available here. The first stems from the observation that 


the Day children needed much more encouragement from the Observer to 
1 
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continue playing with the equipment. In a total of 26 sessions the Day children 
had to be encouraged 33 times, while the Residential children in a total of 
24 sessions had to be encouraged only 5 times. Comparing the raw totals for 
each of the children in the two groups, we find that this difference is signific- 
ant at the 0-05 level. 

The other index of the child’s relation to the Doll Play Situation consists 
in whether or not he wanted to leave the doll play session; Table 17 shows the 
analysis of this. It contrasts the frequency with which the children in the two 
groups (a) asked to leave before the time was up or (b) stopped playing only 
when the Observer decided the time was up. The P value as determined by 
Fisher's Exact Test is -004; it shows that the difference in frequency probably 
did not occur by chance. It would appear therefore that the Day children on 
the whole were more anxious to leave the doll play. This will be discussed on 
page 173. We turn now to the main findings derived from the doll play 
alc alysis. 


TABLE 17 SHOWING FREQUENCY WITH WHICH CHILDREN IN THE TWO 
GROUPS WANTED TO LEAVE DOLL PLAY SESSION 


Child wants Child does not 


to leave want to leave Total 
early early Sessions 


Day 16 


Reside ntial 


REGAIN (TABLE 18) AND SEEKING POSITIVE RELATIONS (TABLES 19 AND 20) 


Although it is conceivable that certain play sequences would relate to the 
child’s attempts to get the parents back, these were not observed. As in the 
Everyday Nursery Setting, these two-year-olds openly called or cried for 
their parents during the doll play. The percentages are given in Table 18 and 


PTABLE 18 SHOWING CERTAIN REGAIN CATEGORIES AS PERCENTAGE OI 
TOTAL ACTIVITY NOT INVOLVING DOLL EQUIPMENT 


Sessions I—III Session IV Sessions I—IV 
Day Resid. Sig. Day Resid. Sig. Day Resid. Sig. 


Categories 


Total Regain $$°O , 21°2 . 52°. 8-9 
1. Regain Cry Father and 
Mother 


2. Regain Non-Cry Father 
and Mother 
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they are again divided into those involving crying and those not involving 
crying. Since these activities do not involve the doll equipment itself, we 
have used the total activity in the Doll Play Situation not involving the 
equipment as a base for computing these percentages. Actually it makes little 
difference whether we follow this procedure or whether we use all the 
activity of the child in the Doll Play Situation as a base. 

These results are similar to those presented for the Everyday Nursery 
Setting: the Residential children show more Regain Cry and the Day 
children show more Regain Non-Cry. The rate of Regain Cry for both 
groups is rather low, and furthermore the differences are not significant as 
they were previously. However the difference between the two groups for 
Regain Non-Cry is significant. Before suggesting an interpretation of these 
results we should like to present some further findings. 

As with the Regain activities, the Secking of Positive Relations was not 
acted out by these children. They did, however, at times seck the attention 
of the Observer during the play. The percentages are given in Table 19 and 
are again based on the Total activity in the Doll Play Situation not involving 
the equipment. While the percentages for the Day ‘children are consistently 
higher, they are not significantly so. It does indicate, however, that the Day 
child more frequently turned to the Observer and was thus less absorbed in 
the doll equipment per se. 


TABLE 19 SHOWING SEEKS ATTENTION FROM OBSERVER AS PERCENTAGI 
OF TOTAL ACTIVITY NOT INVOLVING DOLL EQUIPMENT 


C Sessions I—II Session IV Sessions I—IV 
gry Day Resid. Sig. Day Resid. Sig Day Resid. Sig. 
Seeks Attention from 

Observer 36° 299 $46 30° 381 29°4 


Finally, as part of this section we shall consider how the child reacted to 
the departure or seeming departure of the Observer when they had both 
returned to the Nursery room. Table 20 shows that there was a significantly 
greater tendency for the Residential children to « ry and to want to cling to 
the Observer when they returned to the Nursery room. The Day chik iren, 
on the other hand, tended only to Seek to be Near in a quiet way or parted 
quite easily. As will be remembered, this finding exactly parallels the findings 
reported previously for behaviour in the Nursery Setting (see page 135). 

It seems, therefore, that the Residential child’s intense secking of affection 
and attempts to bring back his parents or their substitutes do not disappear 
during the Doll Play Situation, but are held in abeyance or crowded out by 
other more absorbing activities. The data on the length of the session, his 
rate of the play, and his reluctance to leave the Doll Play Situation, all seem 
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TABLE 20 SHOWING CHILD'S REACTION TO LEAVING OBSERVER AFTER 
DOLL PLAY SESSION 


Seeks See ks to be Parts Total 


Affection Near or Follows Easily Sessions 
Cry Physically 


Day 


Residential 


to indicate that the Residential child is much more involved in the doll play. 
It will be seen below that a large proportion of this involvement is devoted 
to play of a severely hostile kind. 


GIVING POSITIVE RELATIONS (TABLE 21) 


Table 21 shows the proportion of times the children in the two groups 
expressed affection to the dolls. As can be seen, this activity occurs very 
rarely in each group; it was, however, consistent enough among the Day 
children in Sessions I-III to produce a significant difference. As will be 
remembered, the analysis of the category observations in the Nursery Setting 
showed that the Day children Give more Positive Relations to dolls and 
children. Although not strictly parallel, it looks as though these findings are 


similar. 


TABLE 21 SHOWING INCIDENCE OF GIVING AFFECTION TO DOLLS AS 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ACTIVITY INVOLVING DOLL PLAY 
EQUIPMENT 


on Sessions I—III Session IV Sessions I—IV 
—s Day Regid. Sig. Day Resid. Sig. Day Resid. Sig. 
Gives Affection to Dolls “2 . 22 . o'8 


Unfortunately, the giving of positive relations to the Observer during 
the doll play session was not noted; it is therefore impossible to determine if 
the groups differed in this respect. 

HOSTILITY (TABLE 22) 

The findings in regard to Hostility are presented in Table 22. As in the 
case of the observations in the Nursery Setting, we find that the total number 
of hostile acts is greater for the Residential children, and that the incidence 
particularly of Severe Hostility differentiates the two groups very clearly. 
Whereas the Residential children devoted no less than 29:4 per cent of their 
total activity to expressions of Severe Hostility, the Day children only showed 
this activity 11 per cent of the time. 
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TABLE 22 SHOWING HOSTILITY CATEGORIES AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAI 
ACTIVITY INVOLVING DOLL PLAY EQUIPMENT 


Sessions I—II] Session IV Sessions I—IV 


cS 90 h) me . . 
_— Day Resid. Sig. Day Resid. Sig. | Day Resid. Sig. 


Total Hostility I2°l 49°22 05 179 44°6 °05 13°3| 479 05 
1. Mild Hostility 11°4 182 1$°3 194 122 185 
2. Severe Hostility O7 310 +05 26 252 05 i'r 20°4 05 


Further support for these findings on hostility is given by the fact that the 
Residential children between them managed to break or to destroy seven 
pieces of equipment; the Day children showed none of this behaviour. 

As will be recalled, the nature of these findings derived from the Doll 
Play parallel those obtained in the Everyday Nursery Setting. We can, there- 
fore, be confident that the break-through of severe hostility is of major 
importance in any differential description of the two groups being studied. 


Objects of Hostility (Table 23) 


As in the case of the observations in the Nursery Setting, the findings 
here are not very striking, especially when compared with those on the 
quantity and intensity of hostility. In fact, in the case of the objects of Total 
and Mild Hostility only two significant differences were found. Although it 
is the differences in the quantity shown which is again the most a 
finding in the case of Severe Hostility, certain objects seem to be used a 
targets by the Residential children more fre "quently and consistently. Table 23 
gives the results of an analysis of the objects of Severe Hostility. Since the 
total Severe Hostility was used as a base, and since this is very low for the Day 
children, the percentages for these children should not be interpreted too 
literally. It should also be noted that the rather frequent zero entry for the 
Day children favours the emergence of a significant difference. But even 
where this was so, at least five of the Residential children had to show some 
severe hostility towards a particular object before the difference could be 
called significant. 

It can be seen in Table 23 that most of the significant differences in the 
expression of severe hostility were found in relation to three sorts of objec ts: 
the family of dolls, things referring to the baby, and container-like objects 
that could be opened and closed. While some signific ant differences were 
observed in relation to the bathroom toys the pattern was not nearly as con- 
sistent as for the toys listed in Table 23. These toys (toilet, high chair, wash- 
basin, and bathtub) as well as the following are included under the “other 
objects” category: A settee, two armchairs, a small table, a wireless, a kitchen 
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TABLE 23 SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF SEVERE HOSTILITY DIRECTED TO 
VARIOUS OBJECTS (PIECES OF EQUIPMENT) 


Session IV 


Ohjer 
a Day Resid. § Day Resid. 


Fathe r 
Mother 
Boy 
Girl 


Baby 


Baby ( rib 
Baby Bedding 


| Jressing- | abk 
Large Wardrobe 
Refrigerator 
Stove 

Kitchen Sink 
Small Wardrob 


Other Object 


Total OO"O ( ‘ { , ( P 100°0 100°0O 


table, four kite hen ¢ hairs, two small beds, anda large bed. We list these toys 
here to indicate that while most (i.e. ten) of the objec ts listed in Table 23 were 
used significantly more frequently by the Residential children, there were 
twelve types ot doll equipment that were not used signific antly more fre- 
quently by the Residential group. If one takes into account the actual per- 
centage of time the Residential group used an object to express severe 
hostility as well as the significance of the oe aoa in relation to the Day 
group, then the mother doll would seem to be worthy of special note. Some 
further evidence will be given later to indicate that ‘this hostility is in fact 
related to feelings about the mother. 

In order to check further on the assumption that the Residential children 
used certain objects more frequently than others for expressing severe 
hostility, the observed totals for each piece were compared with the totals 
that could be expected if every piece was used equally. Using a Chi-Square 
Goodness of Fit Test we obtained a value of 1 §8°5; given 25 degrees of free- 
dom the P value is less than -o1. This result supports the assumption that the 
toys were not used indiscriminately, but rather that some were preferred. 

A further analysis of the context of hostility was made; this, again, can be 
found in Heinic ke ( (10). 

In summary, it would seem that on the whole the family of dolls, things 
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referring to the baby, and container-like objects are used most frequently and 
consistently by the Residential children to express their severely hostile doll 
play. The mother doll is used more frequently than any other object in such 
play. 


BEHAVIOUR AND PLAY RELATED TO SPHINCTER CONTROL (TABLE 24) 

During the doll play sessions some children wetted or dirtied themselves, 
while others asked to go to the lav. utory. The incidence of behaviour related 
to sphinc ter control is given in Table 24. The most meaningful analy SIS 1S 
probably to contrast the first two categories (soiling and wetting) with the 
last (child shows no toilet behaviour). Analysis of the resulting 2 2 table 
using Fisher’s Exact Test gives a P value of -os1. This analysis indicates that 
more of the Residential children show a breakdown of sphincter control 
during the session. 


TABLE 24 SHOWING INCIDENCE OF BEHAVIOUR RELATED TO SPHINCTER 
CONTROL DURING THE DOLL PLAY 


Does Wets Seeks fo See ks to asses No such 
bowel self do bowel pass flatus behaviour Total 
movement snovement urinic 
Day oO O (e) 2 O 5 7 
Residential 3 I I O I fe) 6 


If we now analyse the total non-hostile play with the toy toilet we find 
that the Day children devote a significantly higher proportion of their total 
activity to this play (see Table 25). Play with the toilet is not a category by 
itself, but refers simply to the object involved in a variety of play. 


TABLE 25 SHOWING CATEGORIES RELATED TO TOILET AND WATER 
PLAY AS PERCENTAGE OF ACTIVITY INVOLVING DOLL PLAY 
EQUIPMENT 


Sessions I—III Session IV Sessions I—IV 
Categories Day Re sid. Sig. Day Re sid. Sig. Day Resid Sig 
Total Toilet Play 9°4 36 84 30 9°2 41 05 
Total Water Play I'S o"7 2°5 0'4 1°7 06 05 


A similar finding is observed for certain other activities best summarized 
under the title of “Water Play”. This included such things as turning the toy 
faucets on and off and pretending to be washing. Although the proportion 
of this activity is low, a significant difference is found (see Table 25). 
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One possible interpretation of these findings is to say that whereas the 
Residential children showed a pronounced lapse in sphincter control, the 
Day children expressed their concern with the problem by indulging in cer- 
tain types of thematic play. The fact that two of the Day children suddenly 
had to go to the toilet to pass urine, plus the fact that most of them did show 
a lapse in urinary control during their first week in the Nursery, supports the 
notion that they were concerned with the problem, and that their doll play 
reflects this concern. 


CERTAIN DOLL PLAY THEMES (TABLE 26) 


So far our findings for doll play under the various headings have closely 
paralleled those for the Everyday Nursery Setting. The remaining discussion 
relates to findings that are confined to the doll play. Certain of the themes 
are presented in Table 26. First, it will be seen that the Day children more 
frequently opened and closed the equipment. Breaking this down in terms of 
objects, 28-2 per cent of the time it involved the toilet, 22-9 per cent the large 
wardrobe, and 19°6 per cent the refrigerator. Correspondingly, the percent- 
ages for the Residential children are ‘15-2 for the toilet, 42-4 for the large 
wardrobe, and 19-0 for the refrigerator. It will be noted that between them 
these three objects account for approximately three-quarters of this activity 
for both groups. 

Also of interest is the activity of Taking Things (c.g. the baby) In and Out 
of Container-like Objects (e.g. the wardrobe). Although the totals for this 
activity for the two groups of children do not differ significantly, if we 
consider this behaviour in relation to the baby we do find a significant differ- 
ence. For the Day children 12-6 of this activity involved the baby; by con- 
trast the Residential children never directed any of this activity towards the 
baby. The Residential children devoted the greatest percentage of this type 
of activity to taking the baby bedding in and out of the baby crib; the per- 
centage is 48-0, while that for the Day children is only 2-9. This difference is 
not statistically significant but the absolute differences are suggestive. 

Table 26 also gives the figures for Examining, Shaking, and Handling the 
equipment. In each case the Day children show more of this activity and the 
differences for Handling are significant. 

The question arises whether these findings are a result of statistical 
artifact. It could be argued that since the percentages for the Day children are 
so low for hostility, they must therefore be high for something else. Examina- 
tion of the raw figures does not seem to support this objection. For those 
cases in which significant differences were found by applying the test to the 
percentages (see Tables 25 and 26) application of the test to the raw data gives 
significance at cither -os or -10 level. But applying the tests to the raw data 
is not really appropriate, since the total number of units for the Residential 
children was about a third more. This difference in raw totals is most likely 
responsible for the fact that the application of the significance test to the 
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percentages and to the raw data only yields similar results. Furthermore, it 
should be noted that only some of the non-hostile percentages turn out to be 
significantly different. 


TABLE 26 SHOWING CATEGORIES SPECIFICALLY RELATED TO THE DOLI 
PLAY AS PERCENTAGE OF ACTIVITY INVOLVING DOLL PLAY 
EQUIPMENT 


oo Sessions I—III] Session IV Sessions I—IV 
—, Day Resid. Sig. _ Day Resid. Sig. Day Resid. Sig. 


Opens or Closes Equip- 
ment 

Takes Object In or Out of 
Equipment 

Examines Equipment 

Shakes Equipment 

Handles Equipment 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS ON THE BEHAVIOUR OF THE CHILDREN IN THE DOLI 
PLAY SITUATION 


A. The Nature of the Session 

1. The Residential children showed a greater rate of play than the Day 
children. 

2. The Day children had to be encouraged more frequently, and more fre- 
quently wanted to leave the session early. 

B. Regain and Seeking Positive Relations 

1. No significant differences between the groups were found for Total 
Regain, Regain Cry, or Seeks Attention from the Observer. 

2. The differences for Regain Non-Cry were significant, however. The Day 
children more frequently called for their parents during the doll play. 


3. By contrast the Residential children more frequently Sought a Positive 
Relation immediately after the session; they clung to the Observer and did 
not wish to be parted. 


C. Giving Positive Relations 


1. Though the behaviour was rarely shown by cither group, the Day 
children more frequently expressed their affection to the dolls. 


D. Hostile Relations 


1. The Residential children expressed more Hostility in the Doll Play Situa- 
tion than the Day children. 


2. While the two groups did not differ greatly in terms of the Mild forms of 
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Hostility, the Residential children showed a much greater frequency of 
Severe Hostility than the Day children. 

The Residential children’s Severe Hostility expressions were most con- 
sistently directed against the family of dolls, things relating to the baby, and 
container-like toys; of special note here is the mother. 


E. Special Doll Play Themes 
The Day children more frequently played with the toy toilet than the 
a sidential children. 


The Day children more frequently indulged in fantasy “water play” 


The Residential children more frequently showed an actual lapse of 
sphincter control during the sessions. 


4. The Day children more frequently opened and closed certain pieces of toy 
equipment. 


The Day children more frequently took objects in and out of container- 
like pieces of equipment; this was especially noticeable in relation to the 
baby. 


The Day children more frequently handled the equipment in a rather 
neutral way. 


RESULTS OBTAINED FROM ANALYSIS OF MATERIAL 
ON PARENT-CHILD INTERACTIONS 
INTRODUCTION 


As might be expected in a study of the mother-child relationship, an 
attempt was made to become as well acquainted as possible with the family 
relations of the subjects. Unfortunately a shortage of staff, as well as certain 
practical difficulties, prevented the kind of thorough investigation we should 
have liked. It is usually recognized that to understand fully the relationships 
in a particular family requires many and skilled contacts— and these are very 
time-consuming. This plus considerations of reliability lead us to have less 
confidence in this material. Furthermore, it turned out (and other in- 
vestigators have found this as well) that it is very difficult to get a comprehen- 
sive and accurate picture of the home setting prior to separation. On the other 
hand, it is much easier to observe parent-child interaction both during visit- 
ing and on the reunion of the child with his parents. 

With these limitations in mind, we nevertheless thought the following 
material worth presenting. We think of these analyses not so much as sub- 
stantive findings in their own right but as results likely to help in understand- 
ing those findings that have already been reporte d. 


THE PARENTS’ GENERAL ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE CHILD 
Although in each of the thirteen cases the mother and father were con- 
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tacted before the separation occurred, in only two cases did we get a really 
adequate picture of the family interactions. It was, however, possible to get 
a reasonably thorough picture of the child’s development and the mother’s 
attitudes after the separation had taken place and before the mother had been 
reunited with her child. 

It was clearly important to determine whether the two groups differed in 
regard to parental rejection. What evidence could be gathered either that the 
parents were attempting to get rid of the child or, on the other hand, that 
they derived satisfaction from the child and regretted the separation? Aj 
though data obtained in the initial contacts were often useful indicators, we 
decided to use all the material available in making our judgments. Data 
obtained during visits by parents to the Nursery, daily contacts, and the visits 
to the home after reunion were included here. ‘Although the inclusion of the 
material on the parents’ visits and the visits made to the home after reunion 
in a certain sense confounds the picture in terms of possible interaction with 
separation, in our experience the parents’ reactions to separation seem to give 
good indications of the parents’ feelings towards the child. 

Having read all the family material on all the children, we rank-ordered 
all thirteen families in terms of a dimension running from Parents derive much 
satisfaction from child and show no desire to get rid of him to Parents derive very 
little satisfaction from child and express a desire to get rid of him. Although this 

rating might conceivably be very different for the father and for the mother 

the material did not warrant making that distinction; where there were 
obvious differences the rater simply noted them. Other questions centre on 
the issues of satisfaction from what and getting rid of the child for what 
reason. Again, we should have liked to make these distinctions, but again the 
material was not sufficient. 

An analysis of the rank order determined by the author indicates that the 
two groups did not differ in terms of this dimension. It was also judged that 
while none of the cases fell at the lower (re yecting ) end of the sc ale, two 
couples could appropriately be described by the statement: derive ears 
satisfaction from the child and show no desire to get rid of him. 

In order to check the reliability of these rankings we asked an experienced 
psychiatric social worker (Miss Ilse Westheimer) to make the same judg- 
ments. It should be noted that she had had nothing to do with the study and 
thus had never seen any of the parents or children. We explained the general 
nature of the study to her, but did not indicate that our major purpose was 
to determine whether the two groups differed on the factor being judged. 
The degree of association between the two sets of r: ankings | is expresse ‘d by a 
rho value of - °09; this is significant at the -o1 level. This seems an ade ‘quate 
figure when we consider that some of the written material was et scanty. 

An independent analysis of her rankings yielded the same results as 
reported above; 1.¢. the two groups did not differ in terms of the dimension 
being rated. Miss Westheimer felt that none of the families was described by 
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either of the extreme points (1 or 5), a judgment based on a comparison with 
a great number of families this worker has known professionally. 

In summary, the above analysis indicates that the two groups probably do 
not differ in terms of a general satisfaction-rejection factor. It also indicates 
that none of the families in either group seems to have placed their children 
in the Nursery simply to get rid of them. 


Before moving on to the next section, the reader should note that the 
remaining material differs from that reported previously in three important 
respects: 1. It refers only to the Residential children and thus involves no 
systematic comparisons; 2. it is more descriptive in nature; and 3. there is 
no assessment of its reliability. 


fHE NATURE OF THE RESPONSES OF RESIDENTIAL CHILDREN TO VISITS BY THE 

PARENTS 

Analysis of the responses to visits by the parents is of great importance for 
several reasons. It may help us further to demonstrate that the responses of 
the child in the Nurse ry are at least in part a function of the separation. 
Similarly, by placing the responses to the visit in the context of the child’s 
total responses it may help us to understand the nature of the impact of the 
visit. 

During the period covered by the analysis the parents of the Residential 
children paid a total of twenty-six visits. The distribution for the six children 
is 7, 7, 6, 3, 2, and 1. These visits were made predominantly by the father. In 
only one case was the father accompanied by the mother, and even then not 
on each occasion. In the sub-sections below we shall analyse the child’s 
reaction to the parental visit in terms of a five-fold breakdown: What was 
the initial reaction? How much affection was displayed by the child? What 
was the interest in gifts and especially sweets? How much aggression was 
displayed towards the parent? And finally, how did the child react when the 
parent left? 


Initial Response 


The predominant and consistent reaction of three of the children was to 
cry cach time the parent appeared and to show varying degrees of eagerness. 
One child at various times turned away for a moment or failed to recognize 
the parent initially. The two remaining children showed no recognition of or 
positive interest in the parents by the time of the last visit. For one child the 


‘last’ visit was, in fact, the only visit the child received during his stay in the 
Nursery. 


It should be noted that all seven Day children were very eager to see their 
parents when they came to fetch them at the end of the first day of separa- 
tion. Six of them also cried. The Day children continued to be very eager and 
we observed no indications of failing to recognize the parents. The crying 
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disappeared after about a week. The meaning of this crying is not clear; it 
may simply be a sign of relief, but it may also be an indication of the child’s 
ambivalence in mlaion to the parents. 


Degree of Affection Displayed by Residential Child during Visit 

We were interested here not only in the amount of affection displayed by 
each child but in any changes during the visit and from one visit to another. 
If we analyse the responses during the early visits of the parents we find that 
all children showed a sustained degree of affection. By early we mean early 
in the separation experience; it covers a range from the 3rd to the 9th day 
with a median at the sth day of separation. Analysis of the affectionate 
reaction shown during later visits presents a more varied picture. The word 
later refers to a range from the 1oth to the 19th day with the median at the 
17th day of separation. During these later visits two of the children expressed 
their affection actively, but not until the parent had been there from 10 to 15 
minutes. Two children showed an interest but did not make any affectionate 
advances; their relation to the parents seemed a rather neutral one. Finally, 
two children showed no interest and expressed no affection at any time. 


Interest in Sweets 


All the parents brought sweets, although the Nurseries regularly supplied 
them, and the food provided was good and plentiful. All six children however 
showed an above average interest in these presents, four of them expressing 
a real greed. Average is here thought of as average for the child. We felt the 
word greed was indicated in those cases where the child could not wait to get 
at the food. Oral impatience certainly seems indicated when a child bites 
through chocolate wrappers and banana peels to get at the food inside. Greed 
was also judged in terms of the quantity of food eaten. 

The findings reported in the above paragraph hold for all the visits 
observed. Even in those cases where the child was definitely negative to the 
parent, he nevertheless received the sweets that the parent had brought with 
great cagerness. 


Hostility Directed towards Parents during Visit 


Three children actively e xpresse ‘d their hostility to the fathers to such an 
extent that they remarked on it and were obviously anxious about it. 


Response to Leaving: the Amount of Crying 


The response to leaving has already been analysed in relation to the 
Observers. We have also presented curves showing the trends in the amount 
of crying for the two groups. By noting the length of time the child cried 
after a visit, we could determine whether any changes occurred in this respect 
during the separation experience. The major finding is that the Residential 
children all reached a high point of crying at some time and then tended to 
cry less and less. The high points range from the 3rd to the roth day with the 
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median falling at the sth day. The low points of crying range from the roth 
to the 19th day with a median falling at the 17th day. Thus the median high 
and low points fall in periods 3~5 and 17-19 respectively. It can be seen in 
Figure 3 that these time periods are also high and low points for the total 
crying curve of the Residential children. 


THE NATURE OF THE RESIDENTIAL CHILD'S RESPONSES TO REUNION WITH THE 

PARENTS 

The following analysis is based on data obtained during a series of home 
visits made during a four-week period following reunion of child and parents. 
In one case it was impossible to make home visits, and the only data are con- 
tained in a report prepared by the parents. Since this proved very adequate 
it will be included in the analysis. 

We shall again analyse the responses in terms of a series of topics. The 
total period has been roughly divided into an early period (the first week of 
reunion) and a later period (see below for definition). What actually hap- 
pened when parents and child were reunited on the first day of reunion was 
recorded for all children. An additional visit was made during the first week; 
the median day for this is the sth day of reunion. The visits to the home were 
continued until either the parents felt things were back to normal and/or the 
Observer thought that little change would be seen in the near future. As a 
result the date of these visits varies much from case to case; in one case this 
last visit was made on the 11th day of reunion, and in another case it was on 
the 88th day of reunion. 


Although the material tends to cover this whole period the concept “later 
period” refers specifically to the status of events after three weeks of reunion 
of child and parents. 


Reaction to Mother at First Meeting 


Five of the children showed a negative reaction to the mother. This 
included such behaviour as turning the face, refusing to be held, showing an 
apparent lack of recognition, and actually running away towards the nurse. 
One child (the one who had been visited by the mother) cried in the same 
way as she had cried during her mother’s visits. 


Reaction to Father at First Meeting 


Several of the children showed a measure of bewilderment on first meet- 
ing their father but in four this was only momentary and they quickly 
recognized him and seemed glad to see him. Two children were far slower 
to respond, appearing almost shocked. Only after an hour and a half were 
they actively expressing affection towards him. 


Relation to Mother and Father 


As might be expected, the relations to the mother in the first week were 
by no means uniform. In general they were predominantly negative. One 
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child fretted when her mother left her but showed little interest in her when 
she was actually present; as the father put it: “She seems to be operating in 
neutral gear.” Two children showed this same neutral reaction but in addition 
were not concerned whether the mother left them. The remaining three 
children resisted their mother’s attempts both to give them affection and to 
care for them. 

Most striking about the relation to the father is that all the children pre- 
ferred him to the mother—this fact was explicitly stated by five of the six 
parents. In no case was there such a decided preference before the separation. 
Three of the children maintained a very clinging relation to their fathers 
during the first week. It was impossible for the father to leave the child with- 
out the child following him or fretting for him. It is not surprising that two 
of these fathers stayed home from work during this first week and one 
seriously curtailed his outside activities. Two other children developed a very 
affectionate relation to the father right away, but the clinging was not 
observed. The remaining child showed very little overt affection to the 
father, but fretted for him occasionally. 

In terms of the surface behaviour the relations with the mother and father 
had by the third week returned more or less to normal. The “surface” and 
“more or less” qualifications are necessary because on the one hand we had no 
way of assessing the fantasy life and on the other there was evidence suggest- 
ing that all was not well. Two children still preferred the father; on one 
occasion another fretted rather severely when taken to a welfare clinic. Nor 
can we make any statements about possible long-term effects. It is clear, 
however, that the relations were less abnormal than during the first week of 
reunion. 


Relation to the Observers 


All five of the children whose homes the Observer personally visited 
reacted negatively to him at one time or another. This was especially notice- 
able when the Observer attempted to pick the child up in any way. This 
is, of course, especially striking, since only a week previously, when they 
were still in the Nursery, all five children were craving to be picked up by 
this very Observer. Paradoxically two of the children cried bitterly when 
the Observer left the house. 

By the end of the third week four children still showed slightly negative 
reactions at times, but on the whole the relation to the Observer was positive. 


Relations to Siblings and Other Children 


It must be remembered that in four of the homes the child had to get 
accustomed to the presence of a new sibling. One of these children seemed 
to deny the presence of the baby, while three expressed a great deal of 
affection mixed with an occasional severe outbreak of hostility. The latter 
picture is of course familiar enough. The parents of the two children who had 
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no new siblings remarked that the children were very much more aggressive 
in their interactions with other children than they were before the separation. 

The above picture had changed very little by the end of the third week, 
though the children who at first completely denied the presence of the baby 
now showed the characteristic combination of affection and hostility. 


Feedi ng 

Although the children were well fed in the Nurseries, three children were 
thought by their parents to be definitely more greedy during the first week 
of reunion than before the separation. Of the others, one ate less and two 


seemed normal. By the third week one child still seemed more greedy than 
before the separation, but the others had returned to normal. 


Interest in Sweets 


Five of the children continued the increased interest in sweets that they 
had shown in the Nursery. We were unable to obtain information for the 
sixth child. By the third week two children still showed increased interest 
while the remaining four seemed normal. 


Sphincter Control 


The finding here is very clear-cut. Initially all six children resisted their 
parents’ attempt to toilet them and moreover none went to the toilet by 


themselves. By the third week four of the children willingly used or sat on 
the a One couple still could not make the child sit on the pot regularly, 
while another couple was making no strong effort to do so. 


Sleeping Difficulties 
Three of the children initially had some sleeping difficulties. This con- 
sisted of refusal to go to bed and/or waking up in the middle of the night. No 


difficulties were reported during the later visits, nor at any time with the 
other three children. 


Sickness 
Two of the children retained the “colds” they had acquired during their 
stay in the Nursery. These were, however, gone by the third week. 


Aggression 

The Observers’ impression and the parents’ reports indicate that both the 
frequency and the intensity of aggression shown by the children during the 
first week were much greater than before the separation. A variety of outlets 
were used for the expression of this aggression. It is of interest that four 
children at times expressed severe aggression to their fathers. 

Both the Observers’ impression and the parents’ reports indicate that by 
the end of three weeks two children were still excessively aggressive, but the 
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remaining four had decreased in their aggressiveness. It is of interest that by 
then three children occasionally directed this aggression to their mother. 
This was not seen in the first week of reunion but variations of this kind may 
well be within the range of the normal for that child and family. 

The last point draws attention to a difficulty that is probably apparent by 
now. Because of an inadequate pre-separation picture, the Observer had to 
rely on the parents’ reports for his idea of the “normal”. These parental 
impressions may of course be misleading; this is especially so as regards how 
much aggression the child expresses towards the parents. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


In discussing our results we shall summarize them briefly and also indicate 
how they relate to findings reported by Burlingham and Freud and by 
Robertson, Ainsworth, and Bowlby. The data of neither of these groups of 
workers were obtained in conditions exactly similar to our own. Although 
Burlingham and Freud studied children in a similar setting (the Hampstead 
Nurseries), the age range of their children was wider. In the case of Robert- 
son, Ainsworth, and Bowlby not only was the age range wider but the 
setting also was often different; though some of their children were observed 
in a Residential Nursery similar to ours, a majority were observed in a 
hospital setting where sickness and treatment, including being confined in a 
cot, provide additional disturbing experiences. Despite these differences, 
however, it will be seen that where comparisons are possible our findings 
parallel those reported previously. We have not included here an extensive 
review of the writings of other authors. We hope to do this in connec- 
tion with a later study. Until then our debt to them will have to remain 
unacknowledged. 


ATTEMPTING TO REGAIN CONTACT WITH THE PARENTS 

While the total number of attempts to regain contact with the parents 
was similar for the two groups, the Residential children more frequently 
accompanied these attempts by crying and were in general more desperate 
and direct in their expression than the Day children. 

Bowlby, in summarizing data collected by Robertson, reports on the 
crying that accompanies the separated child’s attempts to bring back his 
parents: “There were 45 children whose initial responses (to separation) were 
observed: all but three of them fretted . . . Few can doubt that a demand for 
their mother’s presence is the main impulse possessing these children” (4, 
pp. 268-9). 

Little has been mentioned so far about the problem of grief although 
attempts to bring back the parents especially if accompanied by crying can 
be considered as one indication of grief. Yet there are other ways of showing 
this grief, just as fretting may be a sign of other anxieties. 

M 
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SEEKING POSITIVE RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE ADULTS IN THE NURSERY 


While the total amount of behaviour directed to Seeking Positive Rela- 
tions was very similar for the two groups, the Residential children seek these 
relations with the adults in the Nursery in a more intense manner; for instance, 
by the active seeking of affection (as opposed to simply seeking to be near) 
and by crying more frequently when seeking relations. Although during the 
Doll Play the Residential children for a short while ceased their active seeking, 
immediately after the doll session one could again see it appear in full force. 

The Day child seems to be much less concerned with the adults in the 
Nursery; this is probably because he maintains his major orientation to the 
parents. Thus the Day children may well be interested in the Observer mainly 
as a means to reunion with the parents. The fact that the Observer comes at a 
regular time, is sometimes seen with the parents, and does occasionally take 
the child out for doll play may well aid this type of relationship. It will 
be remembered that once the Day children had arrived in the doll play 
session they usually called a good deal for their parents. It is as if they were 
at times saying: “I thought you were going to take me to my mummy and 
daddy.” 

In respect of the Residential children our findings confirm those of other 
workers. Thus Burlingham and Freud describe the tremendous eagerness 
with which the children resident at the Hampstead Nurseries sought relations. 
After the formation of artificial families, “they formed a strong and possessive 
attachment to their nurse and were at the same time more exacting, but also 
more willing to make sacrifices for her, than they had been before” (6, p. 43). 
In speaking of “emotions which it would normally direct towards its 
parents”, the authors say that in the Residential child they “remain un- 
developed and unsatisfied, but many observations show that they are latent 
in the child and ready to leap into action the moment the slightest opportunity 
for attachment is oftered by the outward circumstances” (p. 43). This seems 
applicable to the Residential children of this study; there was an increasing 
tendency to seek affection in a rather possessive way from the Nurses and 
Observers. They tried, in brief, to find a substitute for the missing parents. 


THE RESIDENTIAL CHILD'S POSITIVE INTERACTION WITH THE PARENTS 

The findings on the Residential child’s interaction with the parents 
become of special interest when seen in the context of the above findings on 
the secking of positive relations with the adults in the Nursery. It will be 
remembered that the Residential children showed less affection to their 
fathers during the visits made later on in the separation than during earlier 
visits. Even more striking was the fact that these children showed very little 
affection to their mothers during the first week at home. Not only did we 
observe a negative reaction during the first moments of reunion, but the 
child continued to be emotionally neutral and/or negative towards the 
mother during the first week. It would seem that the attempt to form a 
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relationship in the Nursery is paralleled by a tendency to turn away from the 
parents. We also feel that these negative reactions might well be related to 
the severe hostility shown by these children. 

In his Guide to the film ““A Two-Year-Old Goes to Hospital”, Robertson 
comments on the “time lag” in Laura’s reactions to her parents. “Each time 
her mother visited it took ten to fifteen minutes before Laura seemed to 
recognize her properly and came out with warm feeling. . . . This time lag 
was repeated in much more dramatic form four months later when she did 
not know her mother for two days following the five-week separation 
though significantly, father, who is usually of much less consequence to the 
very young child, was recognized immediately” (14, p. 8). 

In commenting on this failure to recognize the mother after the five-week 
separation, Bowlby (5) feels that the child had repressed the image of her 
mother. The fifteen-minute time lag is felt to be the beginning of this process 
of repression. While we are very impressed by the regularity of the negative 
and/or non-recognizing responses, we are puzzled as to their meaning. We 
would think that in the case of the brief separations studied here the child 
does recognize its mother but for various reasons prefe rs to react to her as if 
she were not there or were a different person. That is, in terms of the child’s 
conflicts about the separation and its attempts to solve them, it may be too 
painful to admit the full reality of the mother, and thus a denial reaction is 
seen. 


RESISTING THE DEMANDS OF THE NURSES 


But, while the children eagerly sought relations with the adults in the 
Nursery, during the short period they were observed they also actively 
resisted the demands of these same adults and did so more than the Day 
children. 

Thus while the Residential children intensively seck substitute relation- 
ships, it would seem that they are initially too disorganized to control their 
impulses and thus to comply with the wishes of the people whose affection 
they would like to gain. 

As indicated above, Burlingham and Freud (6) did find that the children 
made more sacrifices and were more willing to cooperate once the substitute 
relationship had become more permanent. 


HOSTILE RELATIONS 


The most striking difference between the two groups of children is in 
relation to hostility. The Residential children expressed not only a greater 
amount but also a more intense form of hostility. Furthermore, this was true 
both in the Nursery and in the Doll Play Situation. While the findings on the 
targets of hostility were much less clear, analysis of the doll play indicated 
that the mother doll, certain things related to the baby, and container-like 
toys are the most frequent targets. Finally, it was noted that on returning 
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home all the Residential children seemed to be more aggressive than they had 
been before se paration. 
In reference to the problem of severe hostility A. Freud (7) writes: 
. some children (in the Hampstead Nursery) were displaying an amount 
of aggression and destructiveness which was not only greater than anything 
previously known at this age, but also inaccessible to the usual educational 
measures such as guidance, praise, punishments, etc.” 


AUTOEROTISM 


Although the differences only reached significance during one time 
period, the Residential children did consistently show more of this activity. 
Especially prominent there was the thumb- and finger-sucking. 

In reference to autoerotism, Burlingham and Freud write: “We do not 
venture to say that sucking is really more prevalent in Residential babies than 
in those who are brought up in families” (6, p. 58). On the other hand, A. 
Freud w as impressed by the * ‘survival of oral wishes, oral greed and oral 
activities” in these children .. . “they kept up thumb sucking as a major 
autoerotic gratification . . .” (7, p. 22). 

No rocking or head-banging were observed in the particular Residential 
children observed here. However, considerable amounts of this behaviour 
do occur in the Nurseries in which we were making observations. It may take 
a longer and more severe deprivation to bring out this behaviour. 

On the whole we observed only a normal amount of masturbation in our 


groups, which confirms the observations of Burlingham and Freud (6), who 
write: “*. . . this autoerotic form of the child’s expression seems to keep more 
within ordinary limits than the more infantile habits of rocking and head- 
knocking.” 


CERTAIN GLOBAL INDICES OF THE CHILD'S DEVELOPMENT 
Feeding 

No striking findings emerged in relation to observations of meal-time 
behaviour. Very clear, however, was the intense interest in sweets; this was 
observed in the Nursery Setting, but especially during the parents’ visits and 
also when the children returned home. 


Sphincter Control 


The Residential children suffered from a greater breakdown in sphincter 
control. This was seen in the Everyday Nursery Setting, in the Doll Play, and 
during the first week of reunion. Not only did they wet and soil more but 
they more frequently resisted attempts to be toileted. While the Day children 
also wetted a great deal at first they rarely soiled themselves. 

It will be remembered that in the doll play the Day children indulged in 
more “water” and “toilet” play than the Residential children, which sug- 
gests that these children are showing their concern with the problem in their 
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fantasy play. It also suggests that they still have sufficient control over their 
impulses to act out their fantasies. 

One of the most characteristic types of activity seen in the Residential 
children’s doll play was the severe hostility directed to the cotton wool; this 
was the bedding for the baby crib. From the context of this play, and the way 
in which the cotton wool was stamped on and rubbed into the floor, the 
Observers received the impression that at times it had the meaning of faeces 
to the children. Just as these children showed a greater break in actual 
elimination control during the session, this type of anal play (if it is that) 
seemed impulsive and lacking in control. 

Thus the Day children, though in greater control of the situation, were 
obviously struggling with the problem. The Residential children, on the 
other hand, showed a greater lack of sphincter control both in their behaviour 
and probably also in their doll play. 


Sickness 

As was noted, the Residential children more frequently developed a cold 
during their stay in the Nursery. The fact that these children had been healthy 
before the separation and soon regained their health seems to indicate that the 
more intense separation experience may well be one factor related to the 
development of these colds. 


Language 


It is of especial interest that the Residential children hardly ever referred 
to the mother and tended instead to call for the father. The facts that the 
fathers did most of the visiting and that there was a negative relation to the 
nother during early reunion are likely to be relevant. 


Many of our findings in regard to the global indices of development have 
already been reported in the literature. Thus, Burlingham and Freud discuss 
various “ego functions” and their development in a chapter entitled: “Four 
aspects of development between birth and two years’’. In the 1951 publica- 
tion, A. Freud discusses the various regressions usually seen, as well as the 
phenomenon of total regression. According to her observations, the specific 
regressions were “always accompanied by the loss of important ego achieve- 
ments. It hardly needs mentioning that the (nursery) children lost bowel and 
bladder control under such conditions; it is worth noting that many of those 
who had already learned to speak at home, lost their ability to speak” (7, 
p. 25). A. Freud goes on to say: “It seemed that recent ego achievements were 
less likely to bear up under the influence of regression in the instinctual sphere 
than ego achievements of long standing” (p. 26). 

It is also of interest that the Residential children of the Hampstead 
Nursery were apparently “good eaters”. “Where abnormal reactions occur, 
they appear rather in the form of greed and over-eating than in the form of 
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inhibition, lack of appetite or refusal of food” (Burlingham and Freud 
(6, p. 18) ) 

Bowlby lists the following reactions of the separated child during the 
period of “‘Fretting”: “...a greedy appetite following a brief lack of it, 
restless nights, and a loss of control of bladder and sometimes also of bowels 
when these have been established” (4, p. 269). In another publication Robert- 
son (12) comments further on the greed, and especially on the great interest 
in sweets brought by parents. He cites the case of Barbara: “She no longer 
showed disturbance on her parents’ weekly visits. When she saw them arrive 
her face lit up, not apparently for their own sake, but because of the diversion 
they brought . . . She dug into her mother’s bag and enjoyed the toys and 
sweets she found there; but she showed no warmer interest in her parents 
than in the transient nurse.” 


AN INTERPRETATION OF THE RESULTS 


While this study does not warrant any precise theoretical formulations, 
we feel it might be useful to indicate briefly how we “view” these results. 
Since this is a pilot study, we have in fact “viewed” them in several ways; we 
hope the reader will be stimulated along various lines as well. There is, how- 
ever, one conceptualization that we find more useful than others at the 
moment. This is to think of the parents’ presence as of great importance in 
maintaining the balance between the two-year-old’s impulses and his power 


to organize and control these impulses in relation to the external world. The 
young two-year-old depends on the parents not only for the gratification of 
the need for warmth, food, protection, etc., but also for support in controlling 
his own impulses. The latter aspect takes on special importance if one thinks 
of the normal mother-child relationship as an essentially ambivalent one. As 
part of the inevitable frustrations of development, the child displays various 
negative feelings. But even though many of these negative feelings are 
directed towards the parents, they are usually held in check by a predomin- 
ance of more positive ones. The absence of the mother upsets this balance by 
enhancing the negative feelings associated with the everyday frustrations and 
by removing the daily affection that strengthens the positive side of the child’s 
feelings. The more extensive this absence the more likely is it that this balance 
will be disturbed. From this point of view the Re sidential children ought 
therefore to show signs of greater imbalance, as well as more drastic means for 
coping with it. 

Perhaps the most straightforward way of coping with this imbalance is to 
attempt to restore the balancing factor, namely the parents. Failing this, a 
relationship is sought with those adults most like the parents and/or in some 
way linked with the parents. No doubt a good substitute relationship can do 
much to allay the child’s various anxieties. The child may also turn towards 
its own body to seek a substitute for the missing positive gratifications. Of 
special importance here is the fact that the child can control this source of 
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satisfaction. Although autoerotic activities have many functions and mean- 
ings, the data indicate that the above aspect is of importance in the children 
studied here. 

Still another set of responses can be grouped under the heading of tem- 
porary regressions, Outstanding here are the aati in sphincter control 
and the enhanced greed for sweets. T hough difficult to interpret, the develop- 
ment of colds may also have a regressive aspect. We have used the word 
temporary to remind the reader that these functions were soon more or less 
restored once the parent and child had been reunited. In the situations 
observed here, these regressions probably helped the Residential child to 

“cope” with its anxieties; on the other hand they may simply be signs of an 
imbalance and may not actually reduce the anxiety of the child. Ve ry likely 
both aspects are involved. 

Aside from regression, the child may use other defences. We have already 
commented on denial; at a certain point the child may prefer not to recognize 
certain things or people because such admission would require a further un- 
settling of an already very precarious balance. Though we have not specific- 
ally commented on them, we also frequently observed certain other defences: 
excessive control and internalization, turning the separation from a passive 
into an active experience, and projection of hostility. The last raises the ques- 
tion of the expression of hostility. Some children projected this hostility 
onto other people and then avoided these people. But the predominant 
reaction was to express the hostility directly. This release may of course 
have a defensive and/or cathartic function, but it may also simply be a 
sign of the imbalance and/or frustration that the child is experiencing. Of 
special interest here is the hostility and resistance shown by the Residential 
children when the Nurse attempted to toilet them. It is hard to see how such 
a reaction alleviated the child’s anxieties, especially when this resistance is 
seen in relation to the very Nurse whose affections it was intensively attempt- 
ing to gain. Rather it would seem that the child is expressing its confusion 
and its ambivalent feelings in relation to the Nurse. 

The discussion so far has focused on the responses of the Residential 
children. The major purpose of the study of course was to explore the general 
hypothesis that more extensive separation leads to a more pronounced 
imbalance and to more extreme ways of coping with this sh ae If this 
is true, then the Day children by implication had to show a less disturbed 
picture. Nevertheless, one had the feeling that they too were struggling with 
problems seen more clearly in the responses of the Residential children. This 
can best be seen in the way they behaved in the Doll Play Situation. Although 
they came readily, they were much less involved in the play than the Resi- 
dential children, and often wanted to leave. It was as if they felt vulnerable 
and the Doll Play Situation was experienced as a seductive influence. 

So far we have discussed the child’s responses in rather general terms. 
Certain responses and fantasies may be of special importance when the 
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two-year-old is separated from his mother. Of especial interest is the change 
in sphincter control. Whether we view the conflicts seen here as part of the 
general relation to the mother or whether we think of their having a certain 
independent status, it seemed to the writer that they are worthy of special 
note. The predominant fantasy seemed to be: Mother has sent me away 
because I was naughty (dirty). One little girl expressed the situation well 
when she told us the following about her doll “Mary’’: “Mary is not crying, 
Mary is not dirty, Mary is nice.” General clinical experience indicates that 
fantasies of this sort are common among children aged from 15 to 30 months 
and that, in each group, the differing experiences interacted with the existing 
fantasies to result in a variety of behaviour. 

It is possible that separation enhances certain fantasies that children of this 
age have about the birth of babies (see Heinicke (10) for further results). In 
this connection the question arises whether our results may not be due to the 
fact that four of the mothers of the Residential children were expecting 
babies. Since in two other cases this was not so, we are fortunately in a posi- 
tion to examine this possibility. If it were true that the differences between 
the Residential and the Day children were due to the advent of a new baby 
and not to their experiencing a greater degree of separation, we should expect 
the behaviour of the two Residential children whose mothers were not going 
to have a baby to approximate to that of the Day children. This, however, 
was not the case. Scrutiny of the data shows that it is impossible to differentiate 
these two children from the other four Residential children in respect of any 
of the measures analysed. In other words, behaviour of the Residential 
children was similar whether or not the mother was having a new baby and 
distinct from that of the Day children. We conclude, therefore, that separa- 
tion is the most important variable accounting for the various differences 
found in this study. The actual presence of a sibling may well accentuate or 
slightly change the effect of the separation; this may be especially true in 
terms of the reunion adjustment, since then the child actually sees the sibling 
and must adjust to its presence. These questions will have to be explored in 
further studies. 


FURTHER WORK 

In terms both of the design and of the nature of the methods employed, 
the emphasis of this study has been on quantitative differences. It is not 
surprising that so many of the results could be expressed in quantitative 
terms. But while the qu: alitative aspects of this work have not been as explicit, 
the implicit awareness of these factors has been crucial in guiding the choice 
of variables and in the analysis of the results. We hope in the next study to 
make these qualitative aspects more explicit and to show their relation to the 
quantitative factors. This will require a more intensive clinically oriented 
study of each child as well as a more extensive assessment of his family 
relations before and after the separation. We hope in this way to explore the 
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possible relation between the family background and the reaction to separa- 
tion. We also hope to get a more adequate picture of how children cope 
with such experiences and what, if any, permanent effects they have on 
development. 
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COMPARISON OF THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF IMPROVISED 
VERSUS NON-IMPROVISED ROLE- 

PLAYING IN PRODUCING 
OPINION CHANGES: 


BERT T. KING AND IRVING L. JANIS 


The judgments, opinions, and attitudes that one overtly expresses to 


friends and associates rer come from norm-setting communications 


to which all persons who have a given status position within the community 
are expected to conform. In order to live up to social role expectations, a 
person will often repeat a message to others as if it were his own position, 
even though it may not be in accord with his private convictions. Experi- 
mental evidence, reported by the authors in an earlier paper (3), indicates 
that role-playing activity can exert a marked influence on the individual’s 
private opinions. Further evidence bearing on the way in which outer con- 
formity affects inner conformity will be presented in the present report, 
which describes an experiment designed to test two explanatory hypotheses 
suggested by the earlier findings. 

In the earlier experiment we obtained measures of the effectiveness of 
three persuasive communications, each of which was presented under con- 
ditions of active role-playing and passive exposure. A greater amount of 
opinion change was observed when subjects were induced to play the role 
of a communicator who is attempting to convince others of the arguments 
and conclusions, than when they were allowed to remain passive members 
of an audience who merely read and listened to the material. Thus, the evi- 
dence indicates that overt verbalization induced through role-playing tends 


1. This study was conducted at Yale University as part of a program of research on factors influencing 
changes in attitude and opinion. The research program is supported by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and is under the general direction of Professor Carl I. Hovland, to whom the authors wish 
to express appreciation for helpful suggestions and criticisms. 
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to augment the effectiveness of a persuasive communication. This outcome 
seems to bear out the notion that “saying is believing” 

The psychological processes activated when a person is participating in 
the role of a communicator may involve many different factors that could 
affect his degtee of attention, comprehension, and motivation to accept the 
content of the persuasive message. From among the numerous factors that 
theoretically could contribute to the supe riority of active participation over 
passive exposure, we have singled out two for systematic investigation— 
“improvisation” and “‘satisfaction’’. In our earlier experiment, there were 
some supplementary observations and suggestive correlational data that led 
us to formulate an “improvisation” hypothesis and a “satisfaction” hypothesis 
as alternative explanatory concepts to help account for the observed gain 
from role -playing. 

The “improvisation” hypothesis asserts that people tend to be especially 
impressed by their own persuasive efforts when they are stimulated to think 
up new arguments and appeals in order to do a good job of convincing 
others. According to this hypothesis, a person will end up by convincing 
himself of the validity of the point of view he is re quire ‘d to defend, provided 
that he has been induced to improvise new supporting ideas. 

The “‘satisfaction”’ hypothesis postulates that the individual’s sense of 
achievement or satisfaction with his performance in a social role provides 


a special source of reward that is capable of reinforcing the opinions he overtly 


verbalizes in that role. According to this hypothesis, role-playing will have 
a positive effect with respect to changing private opinions in circumstances 
in which the individual feels satisfied with his overt performance. 

In order to investigate the relative importance of the “improvisation” and 
the “satisfaction” factors, the present experiment was set up to compare the 
effects of role-playing under laboratory conditions such that each of the two 
factors would be varied through direct experimental manipulation. 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


Che subjects (male undergraduate students) were assigned at random to 
various experimental groups, each of which was exposed to the same per- 
suasive communication. Written in the style of ordinary mass-media maga- 
zine articles, the communication presented arguments in support of two main 
conclusions: (a) that over 90 per cent of college students will be drafted within 
one year of their gr aduation, and (I ») that the m: jority of colleg ge students will 
be required to serve at least three years in the armed forces (i.e. one year 
longer than the present requirement). Since all subjects were eligible for 
military service, it was assumed that this topic, unlike the relatively imper- 
sonal ones used in the earlier experiment, would be of considerable personal 
concern to them. 

Opinion changes were observed by obtaining each subject’s opinion 
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responses (on a series of five questions) immediately after the communication. 
These answers were compared with the answers the subject had given to the 
same question in an opinion survey that had been conducted several months 
earlier. 

The role-playing instructions were similar to those used in our earlier 
experiment (3). The procedure was modelled after those described by 
Lippitt (5), Maier (6), Moreno (7), and other investigators who have em- 
ployed psychodramatic situations requiring the subject to enact a role in 
which he expresses beliefs, judgments, and attitudes that are not necessarily 
compatible with his own private convictions. In the present experiment, the 
subjects were requested to play the role of a sincere advocate of the point of 
view expressed in the communication on military service, which they read 
silently beforehand. Each active participant was told that the purpose of this 
role-playing activity was to help us develop a new oral speaking-test and that 
his talk would be tape-recorded for later presentation to a group of judges. 
Each passive control subject, on the other hand, merely read the script 
silently.? 

In order to assess the effects of the improvisation and satisfaction factors, 
two different groups of active participants were used: Group A was given 
a relatively difficult task that required a high degree of —— The 
subjects in this group were required to play the role of an impromptu 
speaker, presenting the talk without the written script, sae 2 after 
having read it silently. Group B was assigned a much easier role, which 
could be expected to heighten the degree of satisfaction—that of a speaker 
who reads aloud from the completely prepare -d script without being required 
to do any improvising. In effect, comparison of the two groups pits the 
improvisation factor (represented by Group A) against the satisfaction factor 
(represented by Group B). 


RESULTS 


In order to determine whether the experimental treatments succeeded in 
eliciting different degrees of satisfaction, every subject in Groups A and B 
was asked to rate four different aspects of his own oral speaking-performanc e 


2. The level of attention and related factors that might be a function of the “set’”’ to deliver an oral 
presentation were controlled for both groups through the supplementary use of an irrelevant com 
munication. Each of the active and passive subjects was asked to read to himself two different scripts, 
and was told that when finished he would be required to give a talk based on one or the other of th 
two communications. After this standard preparation, the active participants were requested to give a 
full-length talk based on the communication that discussed the prospects of military service, while the 
passive controls were asked to deliver a brief talk based on the other (irrelevant) communication, Thus 
the procedure was designed to elicit a comparable set from the passive controls and the active participants 
during the primary exposure to the main communication. Moreover, a test covering the essential 
informational content of the communication was included along with various opinion micasures in the 
post-communication questionnaire, so as to determine whether the additional rehearsal involved in 
giving the talk (cf. 2, pp. 263-5) had any observable effect on learning 
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immediately after he had given the talk. The results presented in Table 1 


FABLE | PERCENTAGE OF THE IMPROVISATION AND NON-IMPROVISATION 
GROUPS GIVING FAVORABLE SELF-RATINGS ON ORAL 
SPEAKING-PERFORMANCE 


Group A Group B 
(Improvisation) (Non-improvisation) %, Diff. p-value 
Self-rating (N= 32) (N= 23) (B—A) 


. Participant felt his performance 
was at least “satisfac tory” 
. Participant felt he did not distort 
any arguments 
. Participant felt his voice was not 
monotonous 
. Participant felt he gave impres- 
sion of being “sincere” 47 


indicate that on each of the four items the percentage giving favorable self- 
ratings was significantly higher in Group B than in Group A. This evidence 
verifies our assumption that the more difficult task of improvising assigned 
to Group A would make for more self-criticism and dissatisfaction with 
respect to the individual's oral speaking-performance. Hence, the prediction 
from the “satisfaction” hypothesis is that Group B should show significantly 
more opinion change than Group A. 

The “improvisation” hypothesis makes the opposite prediction. Among 
the subjects in Group A, all of whom were required to formulate the com- 
munication in their own words, a substantial percentage introduced new 
arguments or original elaborations of the prepared script into their talks, 
whereas the nature of the task assigned to Group B onal such improvisa- 
tion. If the improvisation factor is a critical one in mediating the effects of 
role-playing, Group A should be found to show significantly more opinion 
change than Group B. 

The opinion change data for the two groups of active participants and 
for the group of passive controls are presented in Table 2. The results, based 
on the five key questions included in the pre- and post-communication 
questionnaires, show that Group A was more influenced by the communi- 

cation than was Group B. This trend is apparent on all five opinion items. 
The superiority of Group A is reliable at the -o1 confidence level on the 
combined index of change, which shows the percentage of those in each 
group who changed on three or more items in the direction of the con- 
clusions advocated by the communication. Moreover, Group A showed 
more Opinion change than Group C (the passive control group) on four 
of the five items and differed reliably from Group C on the combined index 
Thus, the results support the “improvisation” hypothesis, since they indicate 
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TABLE 2 OPINION CHANGES PRODUCED UNDER IMPROVISED AND 
NON-IMPROVISED ROLE-PLAYING CONDITIONS 


Net opinion change: percentage changing in the direction 
advocated by the communication minus percentage changing 
in opposite direction 
Opinion Group A Group B Group C 
Items! (Improvisation) (Non-improvisation) (Passive Exposure) 


(N= 32) (N= 23) (N= 20) 


1. Estimates of required length of 
service for draftees 
2. Estimates of college students’ 
chances of being deferred 
Estimates of college students’ 
chances of becoming officers 
Expectations concerning the 
length of one’s own military 
service if drafted 
Expectations concerning the 
length of one’s own deferment 
before being drafted 
Combined index: 
percentage influenced on three or 
more of the five opinion items 874 $44 





~~ 


p-value ‘OI 


ee 
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p-value 03 


1. Copies of the questionnaire (showing the exact wording of each of the five key questions) are 
available upon request from the Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. 


that there is a significant gain from active particpation when the individual 
is required to engage in improvised role-playing. 

Predictions from the “satisfaction” hypothesis, on the other hand, are not 
confirmed. First of all, Group B failed to show as much opinion change as 
Group A, despite the fact that the subjects in the former group expressed a 
markedly higher degree of satisfaction. Secondly, Group B did not differ 
significantly from the passive control group on any of the five items; on the 
combined index there is a non-significant difference in the reverse direction 
(p> +30). Thus, there was no observable gain in opinion change from the 
relatively satisfying form of active participation in which Group B engaged. 

A third set of pertinent data was obtained from a supplementary pro- 
cedure that had been introduced into the experiment to provide an inde- 
pendent measure of the effects of the “satisfaction” variable. Within the 
improvisation group, different degrees of satisfaction were elicited by means 
of performance ratings that were given by the experimenter at the end of 
each subject’s talk. On a random basis, Group A was divided into three 
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sub-groups, one receiving favorable ratings, another unfavorable ratings, 
and the third no ratings. In effect, the experimenter differentially administered 
social rewards and punishments for the purpose of varying the satisfaction 
variable under conditions in which improvisation was held constant. 


As expected, self-ratings were found to be significantly affected by the 
experimenter’s ratings. But on the five key opinion items the subjects who 
received favorable ratings (and expressed the highest degree of subjective 
satisfaction) showed approximately the same amount of opinion change as 
those who received unfavorable ratings or no ratings. The se supplementary 
findings together with the data in Table 2 indicate that there was no observ- 
able gain in opinion change when feelings of satisfaction were experimentally 
induced by two different methods. 


DISCUSSION 


The results frem this experiment substantiate the observations on the 
Importance ot Improvisation noted in our earlier experiment, but fail to 
confirm the findings on the relationship between degree of satisfaction and 
amount of opinion change. Since in the present study the experimental con- 
ditions were actually manipulated so as to induce variations in the degree of 
satisfac tion, more confidence may be plac ed In these results than in the cor- 
relational evidence from the first experiment. The weight of the evidence 
now available clearly favors the improvisation v ariable as being a more 
important determinant of role pl: ying ec ‘fects. Mere re petition ofa pe rsuasive 
communication, even under very favorable circumstances, apparently has 
little or no effect as compared with an improvised restatement of the message. 

This tentative conclusion still leaves open the theoretical question as to 
how and in what particular way improvisation heightens the acceptance of 
new ideas. One possibility is that when a person engages in improvised role- 
playing his learning efficiency is improved because of increased attention. 
Data bearing on the effects of variations in the level of attention, discussed 
in our earlier report (3), suggest that this variable probably is not a crucial 
factor that could account for the augmented opinion change produced by 
experimentally induced role-playing. In the present experiment, ad litional 
findings pertinent to the attention variable were obtained from the recall 
test, which had been given to all our subjects shortly after they had been 
exposed to the main communication. If level of attention is a determining 
factor, the active participants, and particularly the improvisers, should have 
benefited from heightened learning efficiency and therefore should have 
obtained higher recall scores than the passive controls. But the results show 
that the improvisation group, as well as the oral reading group, did not 
obtain higher recall scores than the group that was passively expe ysed to the 
communication. Hence, it seems unlikely that attention factors—or any 
related factors that operate through raising the level of learning efficiency— 
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could account for the observed gain in opinion change produced by im- 
provised role- playing. 

Another type of explanation is suggested by the fact that improvisation 
requires the participant to reformulate the communication in his own words. 
The mere act of translating the message into one’s own more familiar vocabu- 
lary might make the communication more me aningful, perhaps by ensuring 
that the implications of the content will be better understood and more easily 
assimilated into one’s pre-existing framework of beliefs, attitudes, and values. 
But, to the extent that the reformulation factor is assumed to operate by 
facilitating the audience’s comprehension of the communication, it does not 
seem to offer a plausible explanation of the outcome of our two role-playing 
experiments. The communications used in the first experiment and in the 
present one generally relied on relatively simple and familiar arguments that 
presumably could be easily understood by the college students who served 
as subjects. In the earlier experiments, one of the three communications con- 
tained a number of complicated arguments that made use of technical scien- 
tific concepts; but this communication proved to be the one with respect to 
which active participation had the least effect. 

Since neither the attention hypothesis nor the reformulation hypothesis 
appears to bea satisfactory explanation, we must seck for some other character- 
istic of improvisation that may provide a more promising lead. For the 
present, it seems likely that the critical variable has to do with the inventive 
aspect of improvising. Here we are referring to one of the most salient 
features of an improvised performance: the spontancous additions and 
elaborations of the arguments contained in the communication. This char- 
acteristic was found to be associated with the amount of opinion change in 
both of our role-playing experiments and in Kelman’s experiment on the 
effects of a persuasive communication on school children who were induced 
to write essays in conformity with the communicator’s position (4). 

It seems plausible that there is a lowering of psychological resistance when- 
ever a person regards the persuasive arguments emanating from others as his 
“own” ideas. This assumption might help to explain the effects of improvised 
role- playing. Hollingworth (1) contends that the effectiveness of a suggestion 
depends in part on the extent to which it appears to be of personal origin: 
resentment and negativistic reactions may interfere with acceptance of a 
direct suggestion from others, whereas the individual’s belief that he is making 
a decision on his own initiative may increase the influence of an indirect 
suggestion. The notion that a direct approach tends to stimulate internal 
resistance seems to be a major assumption in theoretical discussions of the 
rationale for nondirective psychotherapy (8). 

In the present experiment, improvised role-playing might have been 
successful in helping to overcome resistance by reducing the intensity of 
those internal responses which normally interfere with the acceptance of 
persuasive messages. Among the major types of interfering response that 

N 
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one might expect to find in everyday communication situations would be 
doubts about the communicator’s trustworthiness, thoughts about opposing 
arguments, and conflicting anticipations concerning the consequences of 
adopting the communicator’s position. Any device that successfully decreases 
the occurrence of such interfering responses could be expected to heighten 
acceptance of a persuasive communication. Perhaps it is in this way that 
improvised role-playing facilitates opinion change. 

When passively exposed to a persuasive communication, many persons 
may fail to be convinced because, although capable of fully comprehending 
the meaning of the arguments, they fail to have the sort of thoughts or 
anticipations that would motivate them to change their minds. Consider, 
for example, the communication on the prospects of military service for 
college students used in the present experiment. One of the main arguments 
was that college students are urgently needed in the military service because 
of a critical shortage of skilled personnel. When someone merely reads this 
argument he may think of it in purely abstract terms, wonder whether it is 
really true, and remain unconvinced. But if the same person is required to 
play a role in which he must “‘put this idea across” to others, he may be less 
likely to think of criticisms or objections and more likely to experience the 
convincing thought-sequences and vivid anticipations that will incline him 
to acce pt a new position on the issue. 

Improvised role-playing might be viewed as a technique that induces the 
recipient to contribute to making the communication as effective as possible; 
he is stimulated to think up new arguments, cogent illustrations, and impres- 
sive appeals that will help to “sell” the conclusion. In effect, the customer is 
not simply asked to examine the ready-made material in the original com- 
munication but is given scissors, needle, and thread to hand-tailor the material 
to suit himself. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This report deals with an experimental investigation of the conditions 
under which inner beliefs or opinions are affected when one is induced to 
become an active participant with respect to communicating a persuasive 
message. The hypotheses tested were derived from an earlier experiment (3), 
which showed that subjects who were required to play a role in which they 
verbalized a a communication ; loud to othe ‘rs tended to be more influenced 
than those who were passively exposed to the same communication. The 
present experiment was designed to assess the importance of two factors that 
could mediate this role-playing effect: (a) improvisation of one’s own argu- 
ments in support of the assigned conclusion; and (6) satisfaction with one’s 
own speaking-performance. 


Three equivalent groups of college students were given the same per- 
suasive communication, which took the position that they would soon be 
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drafted into the armed forces and would be required to serve a year longer 
than current draftees. The passive controls merely read the communication 
silently to themselves. One group of active participants read the script aloud, 
and a second group was required to give an improvised talk after having 
silently read the script. The oral reading-task, which involved no improvisa- 
tion, evoked a markedly higher degree of satisfaction than the more difficult 
improvisation task, as indicated by the students’ self-ratings. Additional 
variations in degree of satisfaction were introduced by subdividing the 
improvisation group so that some received favorable ratings from the experi- 
menter on their speaking-performance while others received unfavorable 
ratings or no ratings. 

The improvisation condition was found to be the only experimental 
variation that produced a significant increase in personal acceptance of the 
persuasive communication. The results consistently indicate that the amount 
of opinion change produced through active participation is dependent upon 
the amount of improvisation, but is not related to amount of satisfaction. 
Various psychological mechanisms were discussed that might help to explain 
the importance of improvisation in transforming outer conformity into inner 
conformity. 
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STATUS AND INTERACTION 
IN A 
PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAL 


ELLIOT G. MISHLER AND ASHER TROPP 


INTRODUCTION 


A number of recent studies have emphasized the significance for patient 
welfare of the psychiatric hospital’s social organization (1, 3, 4, 8, 13, 16, 24, 
25, 28, 29, 30, 33). It has become evident that a fuller understanding of 
hospital social organization will be useful and valuable for the more effective 
treatment of institutionalized patients. The present report examines the 
prestige or status structure of the hospital and the relationship of this structure 
to patterns of interaction among and within the different occupational 
groups. It is believed that the findings are of general relevance to students of 
other social organizations. 

In the first section, Inter-group Analyses, the variables of status and inter- 
action are treated as elements of social structure, and emphasis is placed on 
inter-group comparisons between the hospital occupations. In the second 
section, Intra-group Analyses, emphasis is placed on within-group com- 
parisons, and the individual is the unit of analysis for examining relationships 
among the status and interaction variables. 

The primary concern 1s with substantive issues, but some attention will 
be given to general methodological problems raised by the analyses and the 
measures employed. Inasmuch as the data are drawn from a single hospital 
the findings are tentative, and the interpretations should be viewed with the 
caution that is customary in such cases. 


1. This is the second report of a study conducted at two state-operated hospitals in the United States 
the New Jersey Neuro-Psychiatric Institute and the New Jersey State Hospital at Trenton. (The data 
for the present paper were collected at the former institution only.) The cooperation of the staffs and 
administrative officers is deeply appreciated, but, of course, does not constitute an endorsement of the 
research or of the interpretations based on it. The research was supported by the Organizational Behavior 
Section of Princeton University 
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I. INTER-GROUP ANALYSES 
A. THE STATUS STRUCTURE OF A PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAI 

The respondent group is a disproportionate stratified sample of the three 
occupational groups (graduate nurses, psychiatric tec hnicians, and ward 
attendants) that together constitute the nursing service of a state psychiatric 
hospital (19, 20). During an interview the respondents were shown a list of 
fourteen occupations and told that the order of presentation (i.c. from the 
top to the bottom of the page) represented a ranking of these occupations 
according to how much “‘social standing or prestige” each has in the com- 
munity. They were asked to place their own, and then the other hospital 
occupations, along this scale where they “‘fit’’ best according to how much 
social standing each of these has in the community. 

The occupations (see Figure 1) were selected from the prestige studies of 
Hatt and Smith so as to include a range of from quite high to quite low 
pre stige (1 [, 12, 27 ).* The s« ale scores were not included on the responde nt’ S 
shect, whic h thowe ‘4 all contiguous occupations as equally distant from each 
other 

Phis type of question would seem to have some merit for investigations 
of social status in organizations with well-defined hierarchies. It would be 
trivial to announce that the occupations within these institutions are ranked 


relative to each other in terms of social prestige. This particular question, 


however, requires individuals to locate non-hospital occupations that are 
the equiv: alents of th hospit. il groups In sock il prestige. The status order of 
the hospit al is projecte d against the status order of the larger socicty. It will 
be seen in the following discussion that the r: inking of occupations within the 
hospital is a minor element in the picture of the status order which emerges. 

This projection of the hospital status order on a scale representing the 
status order of the larger society, as shown in Figure 1, permits an examination 
of the relations among these occupational groups from the viewpoint of the 
more general pattern of s« ¢ ial ( lass. For example, the attendant is consistently 
seen as a member of what is generally considered the working class, in that 
his prestige equivalents range from unskilled through semi-skilled occupa- 
tions. Technicians are located along a range that includes both working-class 
and middle-~ lass oc’ upations. Both nurses and doc tors, being placed respec- 
tively at the level of the “community” and “established” professions (11, 12), 

re firmly within the middle class. 

Further information on the social class characteristics of these groups 1s 

found in Table 1, which summarizes responses to the class identification 


The inclusion of sor occupations drawn from Smith’s study (at the lower end of the scale) was 
necessitated by the fact that the lists provided in the available publications of Hatt’s national study were 
incomplete. After the data had been collected, the authors came into possession of a mimeographed list 
of occupations and prestige scores from the national survey, which though still incomplete (containing 
14 of the original go occupations) permitted an interpolation of scale values to the Smith occupations. 
It is believed that this empirical mixture of the two studies has not affected the results 
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FIGURE 1. THE SOCIAL STATUS OF PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAL PERS INNEL 

Perceptions of each other's social status by Nurses, Technicians, and Attendants 
Medians and Inter -quartile ranges) } 
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question (5): “If you were asked to use one of these four names for your 
social class, which would you say you belong in?—The Middle Class, 
The Lower Class,—The Working Class,—The Upper Class.” 


TABLE | THE SOCIAL CLASS IDENTIFICATION OF PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAL 
PERSONNEL (Percentage of each occupational group naming a particular social class as 


the one in which they belong) 


Social Nurses Technicians! Attendants 
Class (N=25) (N=15) (N=41) 


Upper 4°0 
Middle 72°0 
Working 24'0 


Lower 0°00 
Total 100°0 100°0 100°0 


For differences between Middle- and Working-Class identifications among occupations: y*= 12°71, 


ol 
1. Six Technician Trainees are included in the sample of Technicians. As students their occupational 
status is both ambiguous and temporary, and in the belief that their class identification might be affected 
by their present position they have been ex: luded from this analysis. All six chose Working Class, and 
if they were to be added to the group of Technicians the proportions of the entire group choosing 
Middle Class and Working Class respectively would be 38-1 and 61-9 


The findings on social class identification are fully consistent with those 
on the prestige status of these occupational groups. On the whole, nurses 
vVicWw themselves as middle class, and attendants view themselves as working 
class. In the same way that they range on the status scale through both middle- 
class and working-class occupations, technicians divide about equally in their 
identifications with these two groups. 

The social class character of the hospital occupational structure takes on 
significance for relations among the different groups, since it indicates that 
different subcultures are represented in the hospital with different sets of 
norms and values and different styles of life.* These cultural differences are 
likely to be relevant in so far as they are reflected in different orientations 
towards one’s job and the occupational structure. In view of chis one might 
expect, for example, a pattern of complaint from the middle-class nurses that 
the attendants do not have the “proper” kinds of job motivations. Indeed, 
this would seem to be the case. Space limitations do not permit detailed 
documentation of this point, but there is a strong suggestion in the interview 
material that this is a major problem area for relations between nurses and 
attendants. There is continual reference to the difficulty of working with 
attendants since they are “irresponsible”, don’t dress “neatly”, don’t show 
‘initiative’, etc. 


3. These general class-culture variations in the larger American society have been documented in a 
large number of community studies. See, for example, (6), (14), (32). 
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Middle-class characteristics are presumed, by hospital administrators and 
others in the field, to be desirable characteristics for psychiatric hospital 
workers. It is not the intention of the present discussion to suggest that this 
is merely an irrelevant “ideology” and one that may be unnecessary to the 
adequate functioning of the hospital and the effective carrying out of its 
purposes. Certainly, a characteristic like “responsibility’” would seem to be 
essential in an institution where the lives of other persons are dependent on 
reliable performance in all jobs. However, the strong reinforcement of 
middle-class values, which is likely to occur under this apparent condition 
of a close “fit” between ideology and work requirements, may lead to an 
emphasis on following the proper forms of behavior rather than acting in 
terms of patient benefit. At the least, one might hypothesize that there is a 
strong potential in the hospital for behavior to take on a ritualistic cast. In 
this regard it may be noted that the complaints of nurses about attendants 
are as often couched in moral terms as they are in terms of patient welfare.‘ 

In addition to providing a picture of whe re the hospiti il occupé ations are 
located in the class structure, the findings throw into prominence the prob- 
lem of consensus on the status and class position of the different groups. It 
is clear from Figure 1, for example, that there is much higher consensus about 
the status of physicians and nurses than about the status of either technicians 
or attendants (the relative lengths of the vertical lines of Figure 1 are an index 
of the degree of consensus), Most individuals in all groups judge nurses to 
be at the level of public school teachers and physicians at the level of lawyers, 
or perhaps a little higher. Judgements of technicians, on the other hand, 

range from that of store clerk to public school teacher and of attendants from 

below unskilled worker to store clerk (in all instances the ranges actually 
extend somewhat beyond these points since Figure 1 includes only the middle 
50 per cent of the distributions). 

There are two methodological inadequacies of the status scale, in its 
present form, which suggest caution in interpreting the findings on con- 
sensus. First, with regard to the score values on the scale, all contiguous 
occupations are not equally distant from each other. On certain segments of 
the scale the occupations bunch together, on other segments they spread 
further apart. Since the spread is greatest in the middle portion of the scale, 
this means that as judgements of technicians ranged between two or three 
occupations the figure shows greater spread (or less consensus) than it does 
for either nurses or attendants, who may range over a similar number of 
occupations. If one adopts as the unit of measurement the number of occu- 
pations included in the inter-quartile range for each occupation, rather than 
the score distance on the status scale, then it would still be accurate to state 
that there is greater consensus on judgements of physicians and nurses than 


4. Toa certain extent these attitudes would seem to reflect the more general problem of the normative 
clement implicit in much of psychiatric theory. Some provocative comments on this problem may be 
found in (7) and (17) 
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on judgements of either technicians or attendants. However, with this new 
unit of measurement, the relative standing of the latter two groups would be 
reversed in that there would be less agreement on the status of attendants 
than on the status of technicians. For purposes of the present discussion (and 
for all later analyses that involve intra-group rather than inter-group com- 
parisons) a choice between these two units of measurement is neither critical 
nor required. Nevertheless, if further research with this scale were to involve 
inter-group comparisons on such problems as consensus, then it would be 
advisable to substitute other occupations for those in the present list so as to 
provide a more even spread across the scale. 

The second inadequacy of the scale in this respect is that for some of the 
hospital groups there are occupations on the list that are part of the same 
“family” of occupations (11) and therefore act as lodestones in pulling status 
judgements to them. The primary example of this effect is the occupation 
of public school teacher, to which status level nurses are assigned by 50 per 
cent or more of the individuals in each of the occupational groups. The 
occupation of lawyer exerts almost as much attraction for status assignment 
of doctors, but there are no occupations on the list that, on a priori grounds, 
would seem to have an analogous function for technicians or attendants. For 
a more accurate determination of consensus, it may be necessary to exclude 
trom the list occupations having a “family” relationship to those under 
study. 

With due consideration of the inadequacies of the status scale, it is 
believed that the findings are definite in showing that there is marked am- 
biguity among hospital personnel with regard to the social status of tech- 
nicians and attendants. It is believed that such ambiguities in status are quite 
important in the functioning of a social organization, in that they entail 
uncertainty both in how an individual is expected to act and in how one is 
expected to act toward him. Some of the difficulties that these hospital groups 
experience in their relations with each other may, to some extent, be rooted 
in this problem. It should be noted that there is considerable certainty about 
the internal status order within the hospital, but that the uncertainty is found 
in the projection of groups on the societal status scale. It is not, for example, 
that attendants do not know that technicians are above them and below 
nurses, but that they do not know whether technicians are at the social level 
of store clerks or public school teachers and these two groups require different 
types of social response. 

It is also instructive to examine, in addition to the extent of ambiguity, 
the direction in which the ambiguity manifests itself, i.e. is there ambiguity 
with regard to how high or how low a group is placed? An index of direction 
is provided in Figure 1 by the relative distances between the median value and 
the 75th and 25th percentiles—the greater the distance the greater the am- 
biguity. As a group, technicians are relatively certain of what their highest 
status could be but are muc h less clear as to how far down the status ladder 
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they might be placed. Attendants have a converse perception of technicians, 
in that they are fairly certain as to what their lowest status is but are unclear 
as to how high up they may be placed. This divergence in views of the tech- 
nician’s status is assumed to reflect an unstable social situation. If this assump- 
tion is valid, one might expect to find the technicians attempting to stabilize 
their situation by securing social confirmation of the higher and more desir- 
able status position. It is consistent with this hypothesis to find that technicians 
are engaged in a variety of activities to this end, such as the establishment and 
strengthening of an inter-hospital professional association, the exertion of 
pressure on state officials to have their position made a more permanent part 
of the state Civil Service, etc.® 


B. PATTERNS OF INTERACTION IN A PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAI 


The relationship between status differences and the degree or quality of 
interaction between groups has been treated quite frequently in the socio- 
logical literature. It seems to be accepted as a general sociological law that 
the extent of interaction is an inverse function of the distance between status 
levels.* This relationship has been found recently in general hospitals.” 

Any examination of patterns of interaction among groups at different 
levels in the status order of a social organization, such as a psychiatric hos- 
pital, must take into account the fact that certain interactions are required 
in the ordinary course of operations. There would seem to be less freedom 
for this sociological law to manifest itself directly in a situation where nurses 
routinely supervise the work of attendants and of technicians, both of whom, 
in turn, transmit information about the ward behavior of patients to nurses 
and physicians. For this reason, information was gathered on interaction 
under varying degrees of freedom for the status differences to express 
themselves. 

Table 2 summarizes the results of a question that asked individuals to list 
the number of persons in each occupational category with whom they had 
regular contacts as part of their job. Under this condition one would not 
expect to find the usually postulated relationship between status and inter- 
action, and the findings in Table 2 are consistent with this ne gativee xpectation. 

The deviation of the findings from the status-interaction law is most 
evident in the high rates of interaction of attendants with both nurses and 
technicians—rates that exceed the interaction of these other groups among 


s. The roots of the present instability in the technician’s status are not far to seck 
occupational group, in existence only six or seven years, introduced during a severe nursing shortage 
as a middle group between nurses and attendants in terms of training and authority within the system 
heir exact functions and their relations to the other groups have never been clearly specified and as 
a result these have varied from hospital to hospital and from time to time depending 

6. A variant of this law is clearly stated by George C. Homans: “The more nearly equal in social 
rank a number of men are, the more frequently they will interact with one another” (15, p. 184 

7. From his study of a large general hospital, A. F. Wessen reports that 75 per cent of the doctors’ 
conversations are with doctors, 60 per cent of the nurses’ conversations are with nurses, and 60 per cent 
of the conversations of other workers are with their own group (34) 


. They are a new 


on th situation 
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TABLE 2) PATTERNS OF INTERACTION AMONG PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAL 
PERSONNEL: THE EXTENT OF REGULAR ON-THE-JOB INTER- 
ACTION AMONG OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS (Percentages in each occupa- 


tional group reporting contact with certain numbers of persons in each occupational group) * 


Re spondent Group Obj ct Group 
Number of Persons 
Contacted Doctor Nurses Technicians —_ Attendants 


Nurses 
0 
1 or 2 
3 or more 
lechnician 
oO 
I or 2 
3; or mor 
Attendants 
rs) *4 4°8 
1 or 2 48°7 63°4 
, or more a | of hae 


1. Each sub-group of 3 percentages sums to 100 except for minor rounding discrepancies. The tabl 
may be read: among nurses 20°8°, report contact with “‘o” doctors, 25-0 with “: or 2” doctors, and 


$4°1°%, with “3 or more’’ doctors; 4°1°%, of the nurses report contact with ‘‘o” nurses, etc. 


themselves. In addition, there is the relatively low rate of interaction of 
technicians, who interact less among themselves than they do with the other 
occupation il groups. One might partic ally account for the findings simply on 
the basis of the total number of persons in each of the groups who are avail- 
able for interaction (25 nurses, 50 psychiatric technicians, and about 330 
attendants). The relative rates of nurses and technicians would, however, 
seem to depend more on their positions within the hospital division of labor 
and the opportunity provided in these positions for interaction with other 
hospital personnel. 

If the individual is given somewhat more freedom to choose his partners 
for interaction, one might expect the effect of the status variable to become 
more evident. Respondents were also asked to list the number of persons in 
each occupational category with whom they had regular contacts in non- 
job-related situations. The question was phrased so as to include situations 
during the working-day that were not a part of the job, such as coffee breaks, 
meals, etc., as well as social situations after the working-day was over. Two 
physical features of the hospital should be noted that again might operate 
against a cleat expression of the status variable: 1. the hospital is located at 
some distance from any residential community ond since most personnel do 
not live on the grounds they must travel to and from work by bus or car; 
2. the hospital is arranged as a series of cottages, which are rather widely 
separated from each other. 
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TABLE 3 PATTERNS OF INTERACTION AMONG PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAL 
PERSONNEL: THE EXTENT OP REGULAR OFF-THE-JOB INTER 
ACTION AMONG OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS (Percentages in each occupa- 
tional group reporting either regular or frequent interaction with one or more persons im 


non-job-related situations either during or after the working-day) ' 


Object Group 


Respondent Group Doctors Nurses Technicians — Attendants 
AT e 
INUTrSCS 12°§ §0°0 20°58 16°7 
Technicians es) 20°0 §0°O 40°0 
Attendants 2°4 Q's 4°9 19°§ 
1. Each figure in the table is the percentage of the occupational group reporting this form of inter 
action, ¢.g. 12°5°% of the nurses report regular contact with at least 1 doctor, 5°, of the technicians 


report this type of contact, etc. 
High proportions of all groups report that they have no regular contact with members of any group 


other than their own. The percentages are: for nurses, 70°8; for technicians, $5°0; and for attendants, 
RR, 


The findings on off-the-job interaction in Table 3 are more consistent 
with the status-interaction law. For each occupation there is a higher rate of 
intra-group interaction reported than of inter-group interaction. The difter- 
ences are not always striking, however, and some anomalies remain that 
suggest that the effect of the status variable is still somewhat attenuated, ¢.g. 
technicians report a higher rate of interaction with attendants than the latter 
group reports for itself. In addition, the rates for this form of inter-group 
interaction are generally so low (see footnote to Table 3) that there is a very 
small range within which differences might become evident. 

The final item of information about patterns of interaction among the 
occupational groups refers to a situation in which it was assumed that the 
individual had considerably more control over his actions than in the situa- 
tions previously described. The question referred to the content of an 
individual’s communication with members of the various groups, and an 
attempt was made to partial out the possible effects of differential rates of 
interaction. The specific question was: ‘“When you do get to talk to any of 
the people you’ ve said you see at the hospital either as part of the job or in 
some other situation, and regardless of how often you do get to see any of 
them, do you Usually, Sometimes, or Hardly Ever talk to them about cach of 
the following things? (a) general problems of nursing and medical care; 
(b) the general problem of mental disease; (c) working conditions at the 
hospital; (d) problems of controlling difficult patients; (¢) our feelings about 
other personnel; (f) my own personal problems; (g) the mistreatment of 
patients; (h) just small talk.” 

It is believed that a simple yet adequate index of interaction in terms of 
communications content is provided by a summation of the number of items 
that an individual Hardly Ever discusses with members of the various occupa- 
tional groups. 
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TABLE 4 PATTERNS OF INTERACTION AMONG PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAL 
PERSONNEL; THE NUMBER OF TOPICS HARDLY EVER DISCUSSED 
WITH MEMBERS OF EACH OCCUPATIONAL GROUP (Means of the 
eight possible topics of communication reported as Hardly Ever discussed with persons in 


° ° 
each of the,occupational groups) 


Object Group 
Re spe nde nt ¢ sTOUD Doctors Nurses 7 echnic 1ans Attendants 


Nurses 3°§ 1°6 2°95 3°5 
Technicians 4°5 3°O 19 2°8 
Attendant: 4°8 4°0 2°4 19 


The findings in Table 4 are in complete accord with the status-interaction 
law. First, for each occupation a higher rate of intra-group, interaction is 
reported than of any inter-group interaction. Second, the rate of interaction 
between any two groups is an inverse function of the status distance between 
them, e.g. nurses report a higher rate of interaction with technicians than 
with attendants, technicians a higher rate with nurses than with doctors, and 
attendants progressively restrict their range of communication as one moves 
up the status hierarchy. Finally, for each group in turn there is less restriction 
imposed on the content of communication in discussions of members with 
each other than is imposed by the members of any other group in discussions 
with them, e.g. nurses are less restrictive in talking to nurses than either 
technicians or attendants are in their discussions with nurses. 

It is true that this last index (the number of items Hardly Ever discussed) 
concerns the content rather than the extent of interaction. It does not cor- 
respond exactly to the variable included in the usual statement of the socio- 
logical law. Nevertheless, it is believed that, where certain restrictions are 
imposed by the organization on variations in the frequency of interaction 
(as in the present case), an index dealing with the degree of restriction 
on the content of one’s communicative acts is an appropriate measure of 
interaction. It is assumed, therefore, that the findings in Table 4 provide an 
adequate test and confirmation of the status-interaction law. 

In addition to confirming the picture of the hospital as a rather strongly 
stratified status system, it is believed that these findings on interaction patterns 
have certain implications for the general therapeutic program of the hospital. 
The case of the physicians is a particularly important one in this regard, since 
they have the formal responsibility for making decisions both about general 
hospital policy and about specific treatment programs for individual patients. 

The primary fact about the position of the physicians is that they are 
relatively isolated from the social system of the hospital. They are “in” the 
organization but not “of” it, in the sense that there is but a minimal amount 
of communication between them and the other occupational groups. There 
wre a number of consequences that may be hypothesized as deriving from this 
fact of isolation. 
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There is a good possibility, for example, that physicians would be un- 
informed of the actual ward life and ward behavior of their patients. This 
would certainly affect the pattern of their own therapeutic efforts on behalf 
of the patients and might also hamper the efficacy of these efforts. Further, 
the physicians are likely to be unaware of the properties of the social system 
that is constituted by the social relations among the other employees of 
what has been termed the ‘ ‘employee culture’. For this reason they might 
be viewed as interfering agents if they attempt to manipulate the ward 
situation for the benefit of their patients, since this tends to disrupt the 
pattern of relationships that has been established among ward personnel. 
(For further discussion of the place of the physician in the hospital social 
system see (1), (3), (4), (33)-) 

Finally, it may be noted that a situation of low interaction makes it 
difficult for individuals to establish reality-oriented perceptions of each other, 
and the perceptions of the doctor’s role are likely to be very vague, uncel tain, 
or stereotypical (the general consensus reported earlier with regard to the 
social status of doctors is believed to be related to this last possibility). In 
combination with the high degree of tension commonly present in the work 
atmosphere of psychiatric hospitals, this is fertile ground in which psycho- 
logical defense mechanisms such as projection may operate. Orientations of 
other groups toward the physicians are likely to be highly ambivalent, and 
the relationships very unstable.* 

The social isolation of the physician is a rather complicated phenomenon 
and one that is difficult of solution. The fact that he must continue to be in 
a position of authority within the hospital cautions that the grand gesture 
that tries to remove all barriers to free communication is likely to be un- 
realistic and may bring as severe, though different, problems in its wake. 
Nevertheless, the findings do suggest that there is considerable room, in the 
hospital under study, for increasing the extent of communication between 
nursing service personnel and physicians, so that they may come to some 
mutual understanding of each other’s jobs, problems, and objectives. 


Il. INTRA-GROUP ANALYSES 


In the previous section the questions of status and of interaction have been 
discussed from the ‘point of view of the hospital organization as the unit of 
inquiry, i.c. these variables have been treated as elements of social structure. 


8. There is a good deal of evidence in the interview material of the present study, to be summarized 
in forthcoming reports, which supports this view that other personnel are very unclear as to the nature 


either of the doctor's specific duties or of his general role within the organization. Some stress was placed 
on the operation among psychiatric personnel of such defense mechanisms as projection in an early 
discussion of the study wich @ a : numbe r of psychiatrists of the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry 
Phis discussion is summarized in (18). A more general formulation of the ways in which low interaction 


may hinder the development of reality-based perceptions may be found in (21 
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In this section, inter-group differences are still a primary focus for inter- 
pretation, but the analyses involve intra-group rather than inter-group 
relationships. In a sense the individual rather than the social structure becomes 
the unit of inquiry, since the analyses are concerned with the relationships 
between the status and interaction variables among individuals in each of 
the occupational groups. 


A. STATUS PERSPECTIVES: RELATIONSHIPS AMONG THE STATUS SCORES GIVEN 
PO THE DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
Is there a relationship among the status scores that individuals assign to 
each of the occupations? Is there a tendency for individuals to see all the 
occupations as having either a relatively high ora relatively low status, Or, 
conversely, is there a consistent tendency to accord one group a higher status 
at the expense of another group? 


TABLE 5 INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THE STATUS SCORES GIVEN TO 
NURSES, TECHNICIANS, AND ATTENDANTS BY EACH OF THE 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


Respondent Group 


Correlations Between Status Nurses Technicians Attendants 
Scores Given to: } (N=23) (N=22) (N=41) 
Nurses and Technicians 369 *540** 444** 
Nurses and Attendants ‘184 349 *1§2 
lechnicians and Attendants 721** 652** -464** 
1. Pearson product-moment correlations. The os level of significance is indicated by *, the -o1 


level by **. 


In general, it would appear from Table 5 that hospital personnel tend to 
see the social standings of the three occupational groups as positively related 
to each other. That is, as an individual assigns a higher status score to one 
group he tends also to assign a higher score to the other two. This picture of 
status interdependence is most marked among the technicians. Finally, the 
Status positions of tec hnicians and attendants are seen as more closely related 
to each other than is the position of the nurse with either of them. 

This finding suggests the presence of a general view of hospital occupa- 
tions as an inclusive category. The status scores assigned to the occupational 
sub-groups would then be less a function of the different characteristics of 
these groups and more are flection of the gene ‘ral view of the social standing 
of hospital occupations. There is no support in the findings for a hypothesis 
that technicians (as an upwardly mobile group) attempt more sharply to 
separate themselves from attendants (their point of social origin) as they 
move up the status ladder. Rather it would appear from the positive relation- 
ships that as technicians (and attendants) place themselves higher on the status 
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scale, they tend to raise the entire occupational structure of the hospital with 
them. 

These findings must be viewed with more than the usual caution because 
of a particular limitation in the status scale. The limitation comes from the 
fact that individuals respond to the question within the context of a general 
pre-arranged status order of the hospital occupations requiring that nurses 
should not be placed lower than technicians, who must not be placed lower 
than attendants. It may be said that the existence of such a status order has 
been derived from the data, but, nevertheless, it makes sense to think of it 
as a condition under which the separate responses are made. The difficulty 
that arises for interpretation is that such a condition would seem to increase 
the likelihood of finding positive relationships, since if a lower echelon is 
given a relatively high status the echelon above it must automatically be given 
at least as high a status. 

This is not the place for an extended discussion of this methodological 
problem. Briefly, an examination of the various scattergrams indicates that 
the strong relationships between technician and attendant status (as seen by 
themselves) may have been somewhat artificially inflated by this process in 
which the higher echelon is “bumped up” the status ladder. Nevertheless, 
there is overall a minimum of over-lap among the status score ranges taken 
up by each of the occupational groups. This means that, in general, a group 
is not forced up a notch as a lower echelon is assigned to the higher one $ 

“normal” place. Rather than this, the general pattern is that, as a lower 
echelon is placed higher within the range of scores through which it is dis- 
tributed, then a higher score is in turn assigned to the higher echelon within 
its own range. 

The evidence is somewhat inconclusive, but it is believed that there is 
sufficient justification for accepting the findings as a valid reflection of the 
orientations of the respondents to the status structure of the hospital. 


B. SOCIAL CLASS IDENTIFICATION AND THE PERCEPTION OF SOCIAL STATUS 


Findings have been presented in a previous section (Table 1) demonstrat- 
ing that the social class identifications of the respondents are congruent with 
their occupational positions, i.e. nurses tend to see themselves as middle class, 
attendants see themselves as working class, and technicians divide about 
equally between these two groups. It is of some interest to compare the 
middle- and working-class identifiers in each of the occupational groups on 
the status levels to which they assign their own occupations. 

It had been assumed that to see oneself as middle class rather than as 
working class would be an index of stronger aspirations for social mobility. 
It had therefore been expected that middle-class identifiers in each of the 
occupational groups would place their occupation at a higher point on the 
status scale than would working-class identifiers. The findings in Table 6 do 


not, in any respect, bear out this expectation. 
Oo 
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PABLE 6 SOCIAL CLASS IDENTIFICATION AND PERCEIVED SOCIAL STATUS 
OF ONE’S OCCUPATIONAL GROUP (Mean status scores given to their own 
occupational groups by individuals whose social class identification is with either the Middle 

or Working Class) ' 


Social Class Respondent Group 
Identification Nurses Technicians ? Attendants 


Middl 73°§ 66°9 43°60 
Working 70°9 7O'4 49'1 


1. So few cases fall into cither the Upper or Lower class groups (see Table 1) that they have been 
omitted in this comparison 
The six technician trainees have again been omitted from these calculations. They do not differ, 
however, from the technicians in that they have a Mean status score of 67:1 


These findings, that social class identifications are independent of the 


status judgements of one’s occupational group, suggest that more than 
aspirational factors are involved in answers to either or both of these ques- 
tions. For example, the reality situation may enter quite directly into the 
“cognitions” or “perceptions” that individuals have of the social standing of 
their occupations. Either the social reality isa common one powerful enough 


to reduce variations in response that might arise from differential motivations, 
or the social reality is not common but is relatively random with regard to 
other factors that are related to their class identifications and aspirations. In 
either case, this would imply a rather loose integration of cognitive and 
motivational components, which could easily result in the present findings.® 

There is the further possibility that the questions themselves are irrelevant 
to the respondents’ experiences and orientations. There is no easy answer to 
this criticism. The argument in defense of the status scale would have to rest 
on the other findings in the study, derived from its use, which would appear 
to be consistent with previously accumulated information about psychiatric 
hospitals. In the same way, although it has been subject to criticism (10), the 
question on social class identification has seemed to provide sensible and con- 
sistent information in other studies (5). These arguments are not conclusive, 
but it is believed that they do support a conditional acceptance of the ques- 
tions as valid instruments for their purposes. 

The findings remain somewhat perplexing. They again demonstrate the 
danger of the inferential leap from findings on social structure to interpreta- 
tions in terms of individual motivations (23). It is clear that the perspectives 
that individuals have of a personally relevant status structure are not neces- 
sarily related to their more general social class identifications. This suggests 
that it may be worth while in future research on the social-psychological 
aspects of stratification to pay particular attention to the problem and im- 


g. There is a good deal of theoretical controversy in contemporary social psychology over the degree 
of “integration” of cognitive and motivational components. It has been, for example, one of the primary 
problems of interest in the studies of social perception (2) 
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plications of the diverse identifications of individuals in similar objective 
positions within the social structure." 


C. INTERACTION AND THE PERCEPTION OF SOCIAL STATU! 

The structural analyses have shown that there is a systematic relationship 
between the status differentials among the occupational groups and the extent 
of interaction among them (Table 4). The question may again be raised as to 
whether this finding is also present for the intra-group analyses. 

From the previous discussion, it would seem that the number of com- 
munication topics Hardly Ever discussed with members of each occupational 
group would be the most appropriate measure of interaction. Compat isons 


have been made separately for two different status perc eption scores: the 
absolute status level to which each of the groups was assigned and the score 


discrepancy between the status level to which an individual assigns his own 
group and the level to which he assigns each of the other groups. The 
relationships between these two status perception scores and the interaction 
index are presented in Tables 7 and 8. 


TABLE 7 RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN STATUS PERCEPTIONS AND 
INTERACTION (Correlations between the status score given to each occupational 
and the number of items Hardly Ever discussed with members of the group) * 


Object Gar up 
Respondent Group Doctors Nurses Technician Attendant 


Nurses (N= 22) 19 "32 , 44" 
Technicians (N= 22) ‘17 17 "16 
Attendants (N 06 ‘O04 ‘07 ‘O04 


1. A correlation in a negative direction may be read: the higher the status to which a group is assigned, 
, the less is there a restriction on com munication with them. In other words, a negative correlation denotes 
a positive relationship between status and the extent of communication. The «os level of significance 
is indicated by *. 


TABLE 8 RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN DISCREPANCIES IN STATUS SCORES 
AND INTERACTION (Correlations between the number of items Hardly Ever discussed 
and the score discrepancy between the status level to which an individual assigns his own 
and the occupational group in question) * 
Object Group 
Re spondent Group Doctors Nurses Technician Attendant 


Nurses (N= 23) 
Technicians (N= 22) ‘ 13 
Attendants (N 40) +2 +28 


c A correlation ina positive cirection may be read: the smaller the disc repancy betw 
given to one’s own group and the status given to another group, the less the restriction on 
with this group. The ‘os Seve! of significance is indicated by *, the -o1 level by ** 


10. The problem might be usefully approached within the broader framework of the “referenc: 
group” concept (22, 26). Two recent examples that demonstrate the fruitfulness of using both subjective 
and objective criteria of class membership are (9), (31) 
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Only among the nurses are there systematic relations between their per- 
ceptions of the social status of the different occupations and their reported 
rates of interaction with each of them. Although the relations are not all 
statistically significant, the correlations in Table 7 suggest that there is a 
positive relationship, among nurses, between the status level to which they 
assign an occupation and the extent of their interaction with members of that 
occupation. The same tendency shows up even more strongly in Table 8. As 
technicians and attendants are given a higher status score (or, as the discrep- 
ancy between their status and the status of nurses narrows) there is an increase 
in the rate of interaction with them; as doctors are given a higher status score 
(or, as the disc repancy between their status and the status of nurses increases) 
there is a similar increase in the rate of interaction with them. (The different 
effects on the discrepancy score of raising the status of a higher group from 
raising the status of lower groups is reflected in Table 8 in the negative 
correlation for doctors.) 

The findings reflect only a degree of association, not the direction of 
effect. However, the particular question used to measure interaction makes 
it more plausible to assume that the direction is from status to interaction, 
i.e. the higher the social standing that a nurse accords to another occupation, 
the freer she feels to communicate with its members. It appears that the factor 
of general social status is of greater significance and relevance for the behavior 
of nurses than for the members of either of the other occupations. This may 
be due to the process of professionalization, which may have increased their 
sensitivity to the dimension of social status. 


SUMMARY 


This paper reports findings from a study of a psychiatric hospital on 
the status structure and the patterns of interaction among three groups of 
nursing service personnel: graduate nurses, psychiatric technicians, and insti- 
tutional attendants. The paper is divided into two sections, which differ from 
each other in the levels of analysis and of interpretation that are applied to 
the data. In the first, entitled Inter-group Analyses, the variables are treated 
as elements of social structure and the occupational groups are the units of 
analysis; in the second, Intra-group Analyses, the relationships among the 
variables are examined from the point of view of the individuals within each 
of the occupational groups as the units of analysis. 

2. The question used to determine the status structure requires individuals 
to locate the non-hospital occupations (which are prearranged on a prestige 
continuum) that are the equivalents of each of the hospital occupations in 
terms of social prestige. The technique is believed to be particularly appro- 
priate for studies of institutions with well-defined hierarchies. Findings on the 
hospital status structure are discussed with reference to two general problems; 
the implications for relations among the occupational groups of the fact that 
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they represent different social classes in the larger society; and the relative 
degrees of ambiguity in the status accorded to the different occupational 
groups. 

3. The hypothesis is tested that status differences among groups are 
related to the extent of interaction among them. Three separate indices of 
interaction are used, which vary in the degree to which the requirements of 
the organization set limits on the freedom of individuals to choose their 
partners for interaction. The status-interaction law is found to hold sys- 
tematically and consistently for that situation in which the individual’s own 
control over his communicative behavior is at a maximum. 

4. The results from the Intra-group Analyses indicate that all personnel 
have a generalized view of the status of the hospital occupations, inasmuch 
as there are positive correlations among the status levels to which the different 
occupations are assigned. 

5. At the level of Inter-group Analyses, consistent differences are found 
among the occupational groups in the social classes with which they identify: 
nurses tend to place themselves in the middle class, attendants place themselves 
in the working class, and technicians divide about equally between these two 
classes in their identifications. In the Intra-group Analyses, however, no 
relationship is found between class identification and the status level to which 
an individual assigns his own occupational group. Further, in the Intra-group 
Analyses a relationship between status and interaction is found to be present 


only for nurses, i.e. the higher the status that they accord to a group, the 
higher the reported rate of interaction with this group. 

6. The differences in the findings of the Inter- and Intra-group Analyses 
are interpreted as a caution against applying inferences derived from the level 
of social structure to the level of individual motivations. 
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PROBLEMS OF COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN HUSBAND AND WIFE 
ON MATTERS RELATING TO 
FAMILY LIMITATION: 


J. MAYONE STYCOS, KURT BACK, AND REUBEN HILL 


The present paper is based on human fertility research conducted at the 
Social Science Research Center of the University of Puerto Rico. Qualitative 
materials stem from intensive interviews with 72 lower-class husbands and 
wives, quantitative materials mainly from 3,000 short interviews with 
patients in public health clinics and hospitals throughout the island. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF COMMUNICATION 


Whether an individual will practise family limitation depends on at least 
three broad factors: 1. Motivation, or a recognition that the small family is 
a desirable end. 2. Knowledge, or an awareness of the means available to 
achieve this end. 3. Favorable attitudes toward the available means. Unless 
some measure of all three is present, we should not expect the adoption of 
birth-control measures. Crude measures of each have been applied to repre- 
sentative samples of the Puerto Rican population and disclose that: 

Average ideal family size is three. 

Some method of birth control is known by practically all adults. 

Religious objections to birth control are minimal. 

While this is not to say that motivations, knowledge, and attitudes 
toward birth control leave nothing to be desired, it is an indication of pre- 
disposition toward birth control that might not have been expected from a 
Catholic, under-educated population.* 

However, family limitation is not usually an individual concern, but in- 
volves the joint decision-making and cooperation of a husband and wife. 


1. Paper read at the World Population Conference, September 1954. 
For additional data on the three variables, see (1), (3), and (4) 
3. Where important decisions are determined entirely by the male, cooperative concepts may have 
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Therefore, two further factors are relevant in determining birth-control use. 
First, the degree of consensus of the two partners on means and ends with 
respect to family limitation; and second, the degree to which the knowledge 
and attitudes of each are communicated to the other. In this paper we shall be 
concerned with the latter. 


FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH COMMUNICATION 


Despite the fact that over three-quarters of the population feel that the 
ideal family size is three or less, over a third of our sample of 3,000 clinic 
cases say the y have never discussed with their mates the number of children 
they would like to have. What accounts for the sizable amount of non- 
discussion on this topic? Lack of motivation would of course be one explana- 
tion—absence of discussion being merely the consequence of a lack of interest 
in the subject. But other cultural factors also play an important role. For 
example, the ideal of respeto is an important norm of marital relations. This 
means that a certain degree of formality should characterize the relationship 
between husband and wife, making it difficult for intimate subjects to be 
aired. As explained by two lower-class women: 

“I never discuss such things. I. . . feel too much respect for him.” 

“IT never talk about these matters with my husband, maybe because I 
respec t him.’ 

Moreover, a high premium is put on modesty in general. Girls, from an 
early age, are sheltered from the world and trained to be modest and chaste. 


FABLE | PER CENT WHO HAVE DISCUSSED FAMILY-SIZE IDEALS, BY 
YEARS MARRIED 


Number of Years Married 
4 or less 10-14 1§-I19 20-24 


71°7 67°3 62°8 §9°7 §6°4 §1°2 


Thus, the longer the marriage, the less likely is discussion of family-size 
ideals. This might be explained in various ways: 1. The older generation is at 
once more modest about discussion and less motivated toward family limita- 
tion. 2. Such matters tend to be discussed early in marriage, then dropped and 
forgotte n.* 3. Higher educational levels of the young account for their greater 


little relevance. For some men, the idea that the wife’s views should be taken into consideration on the 
matter of family planning would seem radical. As expressed by one lower-class male: “I am the one who 
uses birth control. She doesn’t know the secret. The woman gets pregnant when the man wants her to.”’ 
Male dominance is present in all our interviews with the lower class, but not to the extent expressed 
above. In the typical family, the wife can be vetoed without much discussion, but at least she has the 
right to make her voice heard and to expect that her feelings will be taken into consideration 

4. According to interviews of a subsample, this appears unlikely. Two-thirds of the men interviewed 
said they did not discuss ideal family size before the first pregnancy. 
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tendency toward discussion. At least the last of these hypotheses can be tested. 
To talk of matters pertaining to sex with a man, even with one’s husband, 
then becomes difficult. 

“I don’t know how he thinks about that. I don’t like to hear or talk about 
certain things. I don’t speak of those things with my husband. I feel ashamed.” 

“LT have heard some of my friends talking about the condom, and I liked 
the idea. (Did you tell your husband?) No, I did not dare to. I never speak of 
those things with him. I get ashamed.” 

The husband, for his part, recognizes that women are modest, and also 
hesitates to bring up intimate matters. 

“To my wife, me talk about these things? Look man, I couldn’t even try. 
I am not accustomed to talk about these things with my wife.” 

If husbands and wives are not accustomed to discussing sexual matters in 
general, it may be that they also hesitate to discuss family-size ideals, since 
this might lead to a discussion of more intimate matters. But even though the 
culture in general operates to discourage communication in this area, we 
should expect to find differences within the population. For example, it 
would be reasonable to suppose that the longer couples live together, the 
more they would discuss matters pertaining to family size, both because they 
have more reason, and because they have had, over time, more opportunity 
to do so than the recently married. But Table 1 shows the contrary. 


TABLE 2 DISCUSSION BY EDUCATION AND YEARS MARRIED 
(PER CENT WHO DISCUSS) 


Number 
of Years’ Number of Years Married 
Education 5-9 10-14 15-19 


5$'1 $5°3 65°7 $0°7 
66°8 60°§ $7°2 §0°6 
65°1 68°9 §9°2 54°3 
74°7 64°0 §9°7 77! 


Even with education controlled, the inverse relation between length of 
marriage and discussion generally holds.’ Education also seems important, 
though the relation is less clear. In four of the five length of marriage cate- 
gories, discussion increases with education, especially after the fifth grade, but 
in the 1§—19 years married group it declines somewhat. In general, however, 
we can say that both education and length of marriage are related to discus- 
sion, the highest proportion of discussers being found among the well 
educated recently married, the lowest proportion among the oldest, least 
educated couples. 


5. The one striking deviant group (highly educated, married 20 years or more) may be due to the 
mall number of cases (48) in t his cell. 
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CONSEQUENCE OF POOR COMMUNICATION 


From the present survey, we have data available to assess some of the 
effects of poor communication on: 1. Appraisals of mates’ ideal family size. 
2. Knowledge of birth-control methods. 3. The practice of birth control. 


Mates’ Appraisals. Each respondent was asked how many children his mate 
wanted. Unfortunately, mates were not matched in the sample. However, 
the education and residence of both sexes are roughly the same, although 
males are about ten years older on the average. For the present purposes, we 
shall make the assumption that the males are sufficiently similar to the actual 
spouses of the females in the sample to allow comparison. 

Twenty-three per cent of each sex group was unable to answer the ques- 
tion, “How many children does your spouse want?’ Of those who did 
answer, seven out of ten males, but only four out of ten females, said their 
mates wanted the same number as they. Given the situation of male domin- 
ance in Puerto Rico, it is possible that the male talks and the female listens. 
This would make the female more likely to know her husband’s opinions 
than vice versa. When confronted with the questionnaire, the husband may 
not like to admit his ignorance, or may be unwilling to admit a difference of 
opinion in any case; consequently he claims his wife thinks as he does. Or it 
may be possible that many women overtly agree with their husbands, 
privately holding a different opinion.* 

Let us now see to what extent the sexes correctly appraise the attitude of 
their spouses, assuming that the males in the sample respond as would the 
actual husbands of the sample females. 


TABLE 3 IDEAL FAMILY SIZE OF BOTH SEXES, AND IDEAL SIZE 
ATTRIBUTED BY EACH SEX TO THEIR SPOUSES 


Number of Males Say Females Females Say Males 
Children Spouses Want Actually Want Spouses Want Actually Want 


0 


o/ 
0 / 


47 8°7 
Doesn't Matter 25°8 


4 
I 
I 


100°0 100°0 100°0 
(229) (2659) (978) 


Both sexes attribute more indifferent attitudes and fewer small family 
attitudes to their spouses than seems to be the case in reality, if reality is 
6. A similar effect of male dominance is shown in an interview with a subsample of 300 males. Those 


who prohibited their wives more activities (the more dominant men) tended to communicate with their 
wives on fewer topics, but were prone to assume agreement on all topics that they did discuss 
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reflected by the male responses. This would seem to support the hypothesis 
that husbands and wives each tend to believe that the ideal family size of the 
other is higher than it is, or that the other spouse does not care. On the other 
hand, it might indicate only that a higher proportion of respondents than 
admitted it really do not care, but felt obliged in the interviewing situation 
to conceal their apathy by volunteering a number. However, in addition to 
attributing more don't cares, we also see that both sexes tended to under- 
estimate the degree to which the other sex wanted a very small number of 
children (the 0-2 category in Table 3). 

That lack of communication may be associated with these faulty appraisals 
is supported by the fact that of those women who say they discuss such 
matters with their husbands, only twenty-four per cent say he does not care; 
whereas fifty per cent of those who do not discuss such matters say their 
husbands do not care.” The wife may interpret lack of discussion as indicating 
lack of interest on the part of the husband. On the other hand, this interpreta- 
tion may be true—the husbands who do not discuss being in fact precisely the 
ones who do not care. The data would suggest a slight tendency in this 
direction. Only fourteen per cent of all persons who discuss are themselves 
“don’t cares”, whereas twenty per cent of the non-discussants are such. 


Knowledge of Birth Control. Males in the sample are considerably more know- 
ledgeable about birth-control methods than females. Seventeen per cent of 
the females but only two per cent of the males know one or no methods. 
Moreover, males tend to learn about them much earlier. In a subsample of 
888 females, of those who know the condom, over seventy per cent learnt 
this method after at least two pregnancies. Only seventeen per cent of 300 
husbands of these women learnt this method so late, suggesting faulty com- 
munication between the couples. 

The relationship between communication on ideal family size and on 
knowledge of birth-control methods is shown in Table 4, which relates these 
two variables, holding constant education and age. 

The table shows that the “‘discussers” of family-size ideals know more 
birth-control methods for every age and educational category. Education 
appears to have an independent effect on knowledge, but largely among those 
who discuss family size. For those who do not discuss, education has little 
effect on knowledge of birth control. 


The Practice of Birth Control. Our assumption so far has been that the lack of 
adequate communication we have been describing is related to birth-control 
practice. A measure of the relationship is provided in Table 5. 

In each length of marriage category, those who have discussed ideal 


7. Of those women who said they did not discuss such matters, sixty per cent said they did not know 
the attitude of their spouses, but the remainder (383 cases) felt they knew their husbands’ attitudes 
Here too it may be the case that the husband talks and the wife listens; she thus knows his attitude, but 
can say truthfully that they do not discuss such matters. 
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FABLE 4 MEDIAN BIRTH-CONTROL METHODS KNOWN, BY DISCUSSION 
OF FAMILY-SIZE IDEALS, AGE, AND EDUCATION: FEMALES ONLY 


Number 


Ag of Years’ Have Discussed Have not Discus sed 
Education Md. N Mad. 


ess than 25 y 


rABLE 5 BIRTH-CONTROL USE BY DISCUSSION AND LENGTH OF MARRIAGE 
(PER CENT WHO HAVE EVER PRACTISED A BIRTH-CONTROI 
METHOD 


Number 


of Years Have Discu Have not Discuss 
Married y N 0 \ 


4 or I $s 
y 
14 


family size are more likely to have practised birth control than those who 
have not. 

Among those who use birth control, inadequate communication is 
associated with exclusive use of sterilization. Among the discussers, nineteen 
per cent of those who used birth control used only sterilization, but twenty- 
four per cent of the non-discussers who used birth control confined them- 
selves to ste rilization. 

The same relationship appears more clearly in the subsample of three 
hundred men who were given a more detailed interview. Using a com- 
munications scale based on the range of topics discussed with the wife, the 
men were divided into high and low communicators. Seventy-three pet 
cent of the men who never had used birth-control methods, sixty per cent of 
those whose wives relied exc lusively on sterilization, but only fifty-four per 
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cent of those who had used different birth-control methods were low com- 
municators. Of all methods of birth control, sterilization needs least coopera- 
tion, hence least discussion between husband and wife (see 2). 

But what of the “non-discussers” who have practised birth-control? Is it 
possible that they have not practised it as effectively as the others? Table 6 
below helps to answer this question. 


TABLE 6 MEDIAN NUMBER OF PREGNANCIES, BY BIRTH-CONTROL USE, 
LENGTH OF MARRIAGE, AND DISCUSSION 


Number of Birth-Control Have Discussed Have not Discussed 
Years Married Use Md. N Md. N 


5-9 Sterilization 
Other birth control 
10-14 Sterilization 
Other birth control  6- 
15-19 Sterilization 69 
Other birth control —7°6 
Sterilization 9°6 
Other birth control 9:8 


While the differences are small, they are consistent. With one exception, 


those who have discussed had their sterilizations performed somewhat earlier 
in terms of pregnancies than those who have not, and practised birth control 
somewhat more effectively than those who have not discussed family-size 
ideals. 


SUMMARY 


Even assuming consensus between spouses On means and ends with respect 
to family limitation, communication between the partners would seem 
necessary to ensure effective birth-control practice. In a study of 3,000 lower- 
class Puerto Ricans, it was found that a large proportion never discuss the 
size of family they would like to have. Several consequences of this lack of 
communication are hypothecated: 1. A tendency for each spouse to assume 
that the other does not care how many children he or she has. 2. A failure to 
share knowledge of birth-control methods. 3. A tendency not to adopt birth- 
control methods, and, if adopted, to practise them somewhat ineffectively. 

The lack of communication on family planning would seem to be the 
consequence of at least two cultural factors. 1. Female modesty inculcated 
early in childhood makes many women reluctant to bring up such matters; 
and leads males to conclude that such matters are not for discussion with their 
wives. 2. Male dominance leads some husbands to believe that the sphere of 
family planning is their prerogative alone, and makes wives reluctant to 
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initiate conversation or action. Moreover, there is some evidence suggesting 
that when conversation does occur it tends to be one-sided; i.e. the male talk- 


ing, the female listening. 
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A NOTE ON THE USEFULNESS 
AND VALIDITY OF THE HERBST 
FAMILY QUESTIONNAIRE 


DOUGLAS S. YAMAMURA AND MAYER N. ZALD 


INTRODUCTION 


In an attempt to investigate the relationship of family structure to 
“authoritarianism” among some Japanese-American college students at the 
University of Hawaii, it was necessary to devise or find a standardized, 
simple-to-administer measure of family structure. The Family Questionnaire 


constructed by P. G. Herbst appeared to fit these needs and thus was utilized 
in the study (2). The purpose of this paper is to examine conceptual and 
“empirical” inadequacies in the questionnaire that appeared as the study 
progressed. 

In the questionnaire, specific questions are asked about various family 
activities and about the decision involved in the various activities. For example, 
one question reads, ‘“Who puts out the milk bottles?” while the decision part 
of the question reads, “Who decides whose job it is to put out the milk 
bottles?” Questions of this nature are asked about the whole range of the 
day’s possible activities—from getting out of bed in the morning to going to 
visit the relatives or going to the movies at night. Herbst’s purpose in asking 
these questions is to establish the activity regions of the family members, the 
paths of movement from one region to another, and the family structure or 
locus of authority in the families under consideration. Structure is defined in 
terms of the distribution of interaction patterns (behavioral relationships), 
and three major types of family structure, plus sub-variants, are defined. The 
three major types are: I. autonomic, a predominance of patterns in which 
the individual who does an activity makes the decision involved; 2. syncratic, 
a predominance of patterns in which there is a sharing of the decision-making 
process; and 3. autocratic, behavioral relationships characterized by one per- 
son dominating (deciding) the other’s activities. 

Before the questionnaire could be used, two types of revision were 


p* 217 
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required. First, as the questionnaire had originally been devised for children 
from ten to twelve years of age living in Australia, it was necessary to 
rephrase some questions and substitute others in order that the questions 
would be apropos for the population under study. Second, since Herbst had 
originally included only the mother and father in the decision-making pro- 
cess, a slight revision of the scoring procedures and an expansion of the 
number of family types was undertaken to allow the children’s role 
decision-making to be included (3, pp. 64-5). 


CONCEPTUAL AND EMPIRICAL INADEQUACIES 
OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


As work with the questionnaire progressed, certain inadequacies became 
apparent. Conc a certain of the categories are ambiguous, making 
Init rpre tation difficult. Herbst had assume ‘d th: it < 1 family classified as ‘‘auto- 
nomic” lacked “structured interactional sahitlaaalsies” (2, p- 24). When an 
individual doing an activity also decides that activity, it may indicate a lack 
of “structured interactional relationship”, but, at the same time, it may not 
indic atc a lack of group structure (in the sense of regular patterns of expecta- 
non and fulfilment of expectation ). That Is, to the extent that there are 
functionally necessary activitics 1n the family and to the extent that these 
activities are recognized as the role obligations of certain family members, 
there will be a hi ghly stabilized group structure (re gularly recurring patterns 
of behavior) even though structured interactional rel: ationships may be lac king. 
On the other hand, activities such as ‘ ‘going to the movies” or “turning on 
the wireless’ : when ( ery as ‘autonomic . may indic ate not only a lack of 
“structured interactional relationship” but also a lack of group structure. To 
the extent that activities are peripheral and functionally insignificant, lack of 
pattern stability can be expected. Equation of the central and the peripheral 
leads to difficulties of interpretation. 

A similar ambiguity ol Interpret won 1s att ndant on the classification of 
interaction patterns as “syncratic Cooperative ” If two or more members 
participate in an activity and in the decision of that activity, the pattern is 
classified as ““‘syncratic cooperative’. However, there is no way of knowing 
from the answers on the que stionnaire whether the individuals partacipate in 
the activity togé ther. or at different times. We mig ght assume that “ going to 
Visit father’ $ rc I; itives Is a group ac tivity and thus a syncr. itic activity. How- 
ever, if all members of the family turn on the radio and are also said to make 
the decision as to what is to b played, it may only indicate that at one time 
one member turns on the radio and makes the decision and at another time a 
different member is involved. Both of these difficulties result from the 
equation of dissimilar activities in terms of group func tioning. 
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What might be termed the empirical inadequacy of the questionnaire 
results from a systematic under-representation of the role of the father in the 
family. In general, the adult male in western society performs a major part 
of his activities and decision-making outside the home. Both Herbst’s data 
and data collected from Japanese-American college students indicate this lack 
of participation by the father in family activities. In Table 1, items classified 

s ‘father dominant” are shown to have the lowest mean percentage of all 
the interaction patterns, while “autonomic” and “mother dominant” patterns 
have the highest percentages. Even though objectively the father may not 
participate in the activity and decisions of the family’s daily round of life, 
there is evidence that this lack of participation is not commensurate with the 
amount of deference and respect that the father actually receives. For example, 
a male Japanese-American student with interaction pattern percentage scores 
of “‘autonomic’’, 23°1; “syncratic division”, 15°4; “mother dominant’, 50; 
“father dominant’, 3°8; and “residual”, 7-7; wrote, in answer to a focused 
essay question asking him to describe his family and how decisions were 
arrived at in his family: 


‘Father i 1S the most respected or fe ured. All my brothe rs 1n¢ luding myse If 
have a hard time conversing with him . . . big decisions are seldom made, if 
made it is between mom and dad. Cecasions lly the two eldest sons are sske d 
to make a decision.’ ; 


It is obvious in the above instance that the significance of the father is not at 
all indicated in the Family Questionnaire score (and there were many similat 
instances). 

Further, when comparisons of the classifications of family structure on 
the Herbst Questionnaire are made with ratings of the classifiable essay ques- 
tions, the significance of the father and the ambiguity of the “autonomic” 
category become evident.! In Table 2 many who were classified as “auto- 
nomic’ on the Herbst Questionnaire are shown to be rated “‘father dominant” 
or “syncratic-cooperative”’ on the essay question. This is even more striking 
when it is realized that a subject was not classified as having an “‘autonomic’ 


family structure unless 4§ per cent or more of the patterns were ¢ lassified as 


‘autonomic’. (A family was “typed” in terms of the predominance of one 
interaction pattern or another in relation to the distribution on interaction 
pattern scores of the entire population the means plus one or one-half 
standard deviations serving as arbitrary cutting-points.) Similarly, a low 
degree of association is shown in the table among the other classific ations. It 
may thus be concluded that the classifications of family structure on the 
Herbst Questionnaire have low validity as measured by the essays. 


1. Two graduate students (in psychology and sociology) were used as raters, Inter-rater 
by the jur 


i 
75 per cent. The 16 (of 64) ratings that were not agreed upon by the raters were reconciled 
author. Neither the Herbst Questionnaire scores nor the essay ratings helped to order the F-Scale sco 
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CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


Phe Herbst Family Questionnaire is inadequate for most social-psycho- 
logical problems because of its equation of the functionally significant and 
insignific ant and because it fails to take into account meaningful components 
of family life such as deference and respect behaviour. A measure of family 
structure that took these variables into account might prove very useful for 
many s0C¢ ial-psyc he logic al investigations. 


rABLE 1 MEAN PERCENTAGES BY INTERACTION PATTERN 


Interaction Pattern Mean Percentage 


Autonom 

Syncratic Cooperative 
Syncratic Division 
Mother Dominant 
Father Dominant 
Parent Dominant 

Re sidual i 


1. The Residual category consisted of patterns in which the child decided his parent’s activity or the 
activity of his sibling 


TABLE 2 COMPARISON OF FAMILY STRUCTURE CLASSIFICATION ON THI 
FAMILY QUESTIONNAIRE AND ON THE ESSAY QUESTION 


Family Questionnaire Essay Question 
Auto- Syncratic Syneratic Mother Parent Father 
nomic Division Cooperative Dominant Dominant Dominant Total 


Autonom 

Syncratic Division 
Syncratic Cooperative 
Mother Dominant 
Parent Dominant 
Father Dominant 


Averag« 


Tot il 
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ACCIDENTS, ABSENCE, 
AND WITHDRAWAL FROM THE 
WORK SITUATION: 


PETER. F. C. CASTLE 


This journal recently published two papers by J. M. M. Hill and E. L. 
Trist (5, 6), which, adopting a social-psychological approach, open up new 


ground in the theory of accident causation. By showing a relationship 
between absences from work due to accidents and those due to other reasons, 
they give factual support to the view that accidents may be used as a means of 
withdrawal from the work situation, and that their occurrence therefore is 
likely to be influenced by the quality of the person’s relationship with his 
employing authority. The report that follows describes a further investiga- 
tion into this problem in a factory representing radically different conditions 
It suggests some modification of the views put forward by Hill and Trist and 
points to the need for further research to clarify the nature of the social forces 
that may induce accidents and other absences in different work environments. 


I. THE HYPOTHESES 


The reader is referred to the original papers for a full statement of the 
hypotheses and for the statistical data confirming them. A brief summary 
would read as follows: 


1. Accidents may frequently be caused by the individual’s conscious or 
unconscious motivation to withdraw from the work situationan a way 
acceptable both to himself and to his employer. In so far as accidents are 
positively motivated forms of absence, they may be expected to be positively 
associated with other forms of withdrawal, such as sickness and absenteeism. 


2. The accident and absence records are reviewed of a stable working 


1. The data for this study were collected by Mr. D. C. Morton, B.A. Useful sugg 
by Mr. J. M. M. Hill, M.A., and Mr. R. H. Miles, M.A., and statistical advice wa 
Croston, M.Eng. The author is much indebted to Mr. E. L. Trist, O.1.E., M.A., whe 
valuable criticisms and contributions to the text 
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population—a group of 289 men who joined the Park Gate Iron and Steel 
Co. Ltd. during 1947 and were still employed there after four years’ service. 
During this period 200 remained free of accidents, while 89 had sustained 
one or more, 


These two groups, of 200 and of 89 men respectively, are then compared 
with regard to their total number of absences. The withdrawal hypothesis 
is confirmed in first approximation by the finding that those sustaining 
accidents incurred significantly more other absences than those who had 
remained free of accidents. 


4. A second hypothesis, the sanctioning hypothesis, states that accidents will 
tend to be most associated with the least sanctioned and least associated with 
the most sanctioned forms of other absence. This hypothesis links the socio- 
logical conception of legitimacy of social behaviour to the psychological 
setievidle of the individual towards authority—ultimately to his internal will- 
ingness to accept responsibility for himself. An accident is something for 
whic han individual does not usu: ally accept re sponsibility. Industrial accidents 
may therefore be expected to be related to other forms of absence where the 
individual does not accept responsibility for his behaviour towards his 
employing authority, into which undealt-with unconscious hostility towards 
authority in his personality may be projected. 


The two groups of 200 and 89 men are therefore also compared in respect 
of: 
(i) Leave with permission granted beforehand (“prospectively 
sanctioned’’). 
(ii) Leave where permission is not asked beforehand, but where the 
absence is ratified on return to work (“retrospectively sanctioned”). 
Also retrospectively sanctioned are (iii) and (iv). 

oa Certified sickness. 

(iv) Uncertified sickness. 

(v) 

A significant association was found between the incurring of accidents 
and unsanctioned absences (v). Also significant in their association with 
accidents were the retrospectively sanctioned absences, (ii), (iii), and (iv), 
though in lesser degree. Prospectively sanctioned absences (i), on the other 
hand, were negatively associated: those who were able to accept_most 
responsibility in t: king matters up with the appropriate representative of their 
employing authority those who got permission first—were those who 
tended most to avoid accidents. 


Unsanctioned absences. 


Il. A NEW INVESTIGATION 


The force of these theories would be greatly strengthened if they could 
be confirmed in a replication of the study. The original aim of the present 
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research was to do this. It was not possible, however, to replicate the situation 
in several important aspects, the main differences being as follows: 


1. The research was undertaken at Kodak Limited, Harrow, a factory in light 
industry in outer London representing a tradition and social climate radically 
different in many ways from a Yorkshire steelworks. This difference gives 
the research the function and interest of a contrast study rather than a “repeat” 
inquiry. 


2. The population consisted of the 275 men who had joined the Company 
in 1950 and 1951, and who were still employed there on the 31st December 
1953. Since this group’s length of service ranges from four years to two 
years, the Park Gate condition of four years’ service is not replicated. A long- 
service group was taken in the Hill-Trist study since absence phenomena 
were approached as temporary withdrawals from the stress of maintaining an 
on-going work relationship, as distinct from labour turnover where the 
relationship is broken. A group exposed to the stress of a particular work 
environment over the same period was therefore required, but at Kodak 
strict application of this criterion would have severely reduced numbers. 


3. Accident records were available over the whole period, 1950 to 1953, but 
absence records were available for the year 1953 only, and not for four years 
as at Park Gate. The second paper by Hill and Trist shows that at Park Gate 
both the incidence and relationship of accidents and other absences changed 
over time. The overall level of absence first of all increased, then decreased; 
the proportion of this decreased level that was unsanctioned also decreased; 
in corre spondence with this there was a decrease in the number of accidents. 
In the present paper mean absences per man year are used as the best available 
indicator for comparative purposes. 


4. The absence records did not distinguish between prospectively and 
retrospectively sanctioned absences ( (i) and (ii) above), and the two are 
grouped together under the heading of “leave with permission”. Nor did 
they distinguish between uncertified sickness (iv) and unsanctioned able- 
bodied absences (v), which are grouped under the heading of “leave without 
permission”. These distinctions, which were important and had been care- 
fully recorded at Park Gate, were not made at Kodak, where those respon- 
sible for keeping absence records considered them to be unreliable under the 
conditions obtaining in their own factory. In particular the distinction 
between uncertified sickness and unsanctioned able-bodied absence was not 
thought to be meaningful, since the former, being regarded as almost always 
unverifiable, might often be put forward as the reason for the latter. But ab le- 
bodied unsanctioned absénces were not tolerated as a rec ognized part of the 
absence culture at Kodak as they were at Park Gate. (This tolerance is not 
uncommon in heavy industries, especially those, such as stecl-making and 
coal-mining, where the work is dangerous.) 
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addition to these differences in the categorizing of data, marked 
diverg ncies between Park Gate and Kodak were found both In the overall 
level of absence and in the pattern of absence. These divergencies, it will be 
suggeste -d, may re late to the widk ‘ly different charac ter of the two factories. 
The two Tables a follow show the dive rgencies clearly: Table I presents 
the raw data; in Table II the figures are converted for ease of comparison to 
mcan fre que neies per man pe r year. (To be more accurate ly compar able with 
the Hill-Trist data, the absence figures should be compared with those for 
accidents for 1953 only. But for certain comparisons this is unnecessary and 
it would make the accident figures rather small.) 


TABLE | FORMS OI SEN ‘ARK GATE AND AT KODAK 


Park Gat Kodak 


Total accide! 


Number of certified sicknesses 6s58* 
+ 


Number of leaves with permission 954" 


Number of leaves without permission 3,566" 
Total il ences | xcluding accidents ) 


lot il individual 


il 


for an average of 3 


¢ for 1 year only 


FABLE Il FORMS OF ABSENCE AT PARK GATE AND AT KODAK, 
EXPRESSED AS MEAN FREQUENCY PER MAN PER YEAR 


Park Gat Kodak 


Acc ide nt 


Certified sicknesses 
Leaves with permission 
Leaves without permission 


Total ibsences (¢ xcluding iccidents 


It will be seen that there are marked differences between the two firms, 
not only in the total I vel ot absences, but also in the pattern in which these 


ire found to occur 
Tables III to VI, which follow, report the Kodak absence figures in more 
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detail, and enable comparison to be made between the absence of those who 
sustained accidents and that of those who did not. Table VI gives a summary 
of Tables II-VI. 
TABLE Ill TOTAL ABSENCES PER INDIVIDUAI 
Accide nt- 
Accident-free sustaining 
group group 
No absences 


One absence 
More than one absence 


| otal absenc cs 
Total individuals 


Mean absences per individual 


The accident-free group thus has a record of s slightly less total absence, 
but the chi- ~square value of 2°91 with two degrees of freedom is not significant 


(P=0:23). 


TABLE IV NUMBER OF CERTIFIED SICKNESSES PER INDIVIDUAL 


Ac ¢ ide nt- 
Accident-free sustaining 


group group 
No absences 


One absenc ec 
More than one absenc¢ 


T otal abse nces 
Total individuals 


Mean absences per individual 


Again the accident-free group has a record of slightly less absence due to 
certified sickness, but the chi-square value of 2° "64 with two da grecs of free- 


dom is not significant (P= 0-27). 
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FABLE V NUMBER OF LEAVES WITH PERMISSION PER INDIVIDUAI 
At ide nt- 
Accident-free sustaining 
group group 
No absences 184 


One absence 33 


More than one absence 1] 
Total absences 
Total individuals 


Mean absences per individual 


Here the accident-free group has a record of much less absence, the chi- 
square value of 15*7 with two degrees of freedom being highly significant 


(P<o-oo! ). 


FABLE VI NUMBER OF LEAVES WITHOUT PERMISSION PER INDIVIDUAL 
Accident- 
Accident-free sustaining 


group group 


No absences 10§ 38 


One absence 4! S 


More than one absence 22 4 
otal absences 
Total individuals 2! 47 
Mean absences per individual 0°395 0°319 
With regard to leave without permission, it will be seen that the accident- 
free group in this case incurred slightly more absence than the other group 


but this difference is not significant. (Chi square=1-73 with two degrees of 
freedom; P=0'42.) 
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TABLE VII SUMMARIZED COMPARISON BETWEEN THE TWO SETS 
RESULTS 


Park Gate Kodak 


Total absences 
Certified sickness 
Leave with permission, prospectively sanctioned Jf Leave with 
Leave with permission, retrospectively sanctioned 

Unc ertified sic kness 


Unsanctioned absence 


Up rmussion 
{Leave without 
(permission 


KEY 
indicates that those who sustained accidents have a record of significantly more absences than 
those who were accident-free. 
indicates that those who sustained accidents have a record of slightly more absences than those 
who were accident-free (not statistically significant). 
indicates that those who sustained accidents have a record of slightly less absences than thos 
were accident-free (not statistically significant). 
indicates that those who sustained accidents have a record of significantly less absences than those 
who were accident-free. 


who 


Reliability Ratings 


One further set of data has been collected in respect of the Kodak popula- 
tion. Asa partof normal merit-rating procedure, at the end of 1953 the 275 
men were rated for reliability, which was defined in terms of timekeeping, 
regularity in attendance, amount of supervision required, prompt reporting 


of mistakes, etc. This rating was made on the following scale: 


A. Excellent. Gc. Good. 
B. Very Good. 1). Acceptable. 


TABLE VIIL RELIABILITY COMPARISON (NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS RATED 
IN EACH CATEGORY) 


Accident- 
Accident-free sustaining 


group group 


A 4! 4 
Rating B 108 32 
Cor D 710) iI 


Chi square for this table has a significant value of 6°93 with two degrees of freedom (P= 00s). It 
will be seen that those having accidents are found in greater numbers in the middle category 
those free of accidents are rated as either highly reliable or as not so reliable. This result, though statisti 
cally significant, is difficult to interpret and is of doubtful practical significance. The reason for including 
it is that it fails to show, as might have been expected, any simple relationship indicating that th 
incur accidents are considered unreliabk 


w hile 


s who 
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Ii. DISCUSSION 


t is clear that the results obtained from the two firms, Kodak and Park 
Gate, tell two somewhat different stories. In the first place, the overall level 
of absences is much higher at Park Gate. Secondly, the proportions in the 
Various Categories ot absence are not the same: whereas at Park Gate the 
majority of absence (in terms of frequency) is taken without permission, at 
Kodak the largest Category 15 ¢ ertified sickness; and the incidence of certified 
sickness at Kodak is higher than at Park Gate. 

The background to the Kodak findings is thus very different from that of 
Park Gate. As to why this should be, neither study provides the answer. All 
one can say with certainty is that social factors operating in light industry in 
a London suburb differ from those operating in heavy industry in a York- 
shire town. Individuals in the two communities may perceive quite differently 
their responsibilities for attendance at work. The greater physical hazards 
involved in making steel, possible differences in productivity and tempo of 
work, in the attitudes of supervision, Or 1n the activities of a Safety Depart- 


ment—all may play a part in causing these differing modes of behaviour in 
terms of absence and accidents. 


It would not b« surprising if the withdrawal and sanctioning hypotheses 
that were held to account for the findings at Park Gate were not confirmed 
in a very dissimilar absence culture. In fact, however, the withdrawal 
A rapey is not denied by the Kodak results: indeed, they give it support. 


Table III shows that those who have accidents are absent more than those 

who are free of accidents, though the difference is not statistically significant. 

The sanctioning hypothesis, on the other hand, is not confirmed by the 
Koda k data. ( ontrary toe x pec tation, accide ‘nts are seen to be most associate ‘d 
with leave with permission—the most sanctioned form of absence—and least 
associated with leave without permission—the least sanctioned form. It is not 
possible to compare the first of these two results directly with the Park Gate 
data, since at Koda k, prospectively and retrospectively sanctioned absences 
were not separ: ated. At Park Gate it is only the small class of prospectively 
sanctioned absences that are negatively associated with accidents. The muc : 
F irger ¢ lass of re trospecc tively sanctione ‘d abse ‘neces are positive ly associate “d, : 
they are at Kodak, but in lesser de ‘gree than unsanctioned absences. It is in 
reversing this latter trend that the results obtained at K odak differed so 
markedly from those obtained at Park Gate. 

| he association between acc idents and certified Sic kness, though positive, 
as at Park Gate, is not significant, and this is in line with earlier researches (3, 
4, and 7), which reported a similar result. 

How, then, to reconcile these various findings? Clearly, more evidence is 
needed to confirm the withdrawal hypothesis, which 1S here given some 
further support, albeit slight and not statistically significant. More evidence 
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is needed, too, to explain the conflicting results in terms of sanctioning. These 
may be due to the detailed differences between the two studies, that is, the 
differences In length of service and In methods of recording absenc c. A more 
likely explanation is to be found in the starting-point of the paper by Hill and 
Trist, in which they call for a social-psychological approach. “The study of 
accidents . . . should take into account the social aspects of the relationship of 
people to their work. Accidents require study within the broad context of the 
process of occupational adjustment in a work organization.” If the same trends 
are not observed between altogether different work environments, it is per- 
haps because these social aspects of the relationship of people to their work 
are also dissimilar. In any final assessment of accident causation, therefore, 
these social factors will have to be taken into consideration. 

In conclusion, reference may be made to two recently published articles, 
each quite independent of the other. Buzzard (2), studying the problem of 
absence in coal mines, shows how misleading absence statistics can be. Even 
within one industry, these figures can be subject to many kinds of distortion 
and inaccuracy, in such a w ay that apparently compar: able data are in fact not 
so at all. Arbous (1) makes the same observation in relation to accidents. He 
demonstrates, moreover, that “‘accident”’ is at present an omnibus term that 
includes injury due to the individual’s own negligence, due to somebody 
else’s negligence, or due to mechanical or impersonal causes; at the Same time 
it excludes accidents producing minor injuries and all those errors, slips, o1 
near-accidents resulting in no injury at all.? It also follows that if “accident” 
in any one company is a heterogeneous term, still more so is “industrial 
accident” , since the range of industrial conditions in terms of accident 
liability and of attitudes to accidents in industry is undoubtedly very wide. 

These considerations impose a note of caution on the findings of this 
paper, which may possibly have been influenced by unascertained differences 
between the two firms studied. Until fresh controlled evidence is available, 
howe ver, 1t seems fully justific ib le to conclude th: if, 1n the same Way as In- 
dividual psyc hology cannot be divorced from social psy¢ hology, so accidents 
cannot fruitfully be studied otherwise than in their social context. 


IV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


. A recent investigation by Hill and Trist has provided new evidence in 
aap port of the theory that one factor contributing to the causes of accidents 
1S the desire to withdraw from the work Situation. 


Evidence supporting the view that accidents do not constitute a homogeneous uni is given 
by Hill and Trist (6) in their second paper. At Park Gate considerable changes took place over time 
both as regards the part of the body injured and type of mi hap while 
“acuvity” accidents involving the responsibility of the individual increased 
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The observations made by Hill and Trist in the Park Gate Iron and Steel 

Ltd. have been partially replicated, as far as was possible, in another 

a oa company, Kodak Ltd. But the results are of more social-psycho- 
logic al interest as a contrast than as a repeat study. 


3. Comparison of results between the two firms shows several interesting 
similarities and differences: 


(i) 


(11) 


There is a marked difference in the overall level of absence—it is 
three times as high at Park Gate. 

There is an equally marked difference in the pattern of absences. At 
Park Gate the dominant form is that of able-bodied unsanctioned 
absenteeism, and this accounts for more than half of all absences. At 
Kodak this form is not separated from uncertified sickness and is not 
tolerated as such; but even this combined category accounts for less 
than half of the absenc cs due to certified sickness, which is here the 
dominant form. 


Those who were acc ident-free had less total absence in both firms 
(significantly so in Park Gate, not in Kodak). 

Those who were accident-free had less certified sickness in both 
firms (significantly so in Park Gate, not in Kodak). 

Those who were accident-free in Park Gate took significantly more 
leave with permission, prospectively sanctioned, and signific antly 
less, retrospectively sanctioned. In Kodak the accident-free group 
took significantly more leave with permission, but it was not pos- 
sible to subdivide this into prospectively and retrospectively sanc- 
tioned leave. 


Those who were accident-free in Park Gate had significantly less 
uncertified sickness and still less unsanctioned absence. In Kodak the 
accident-free group had slightly more absence in a combined 
category of leave without permission, though the difference is not 
significant. 


This last result in particular indicates that the hypotheses so far advanced 
may be inadequate to account for all the facts. It is suggested that further 
hypotheses are necessary to set the theory in its correct perspective and to 
temper the original formulation, and that then modifications will be arrived 
at only by a full consideration of the social environment of work, with 
particular attention to differences in group structure, social climate, and 
occupational tradition, as well as in the nature and hazards of the occupations 
themselves that characterize different firms and their apparently widely 


differing “absence cultures” 
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